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ABSTRACT  OF  DISSERTATION 


ANXIETY  IN  PATIENTS  WITH  CARDIAC  DISEASE 


Anxiety  may  cause  adverse  outcomes  through  physiologic  pathways  in  patients 
with  cardiac  disease.  The  purpose  of  this  dissertation  was  to  investigate  anxiety  and  its 
correlates  in  persons  with  acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI)  and  heart  failure  (HF).  The 
specific  aims  were  to:  1)  evaluate  whether  anxiety  levels  early  after  AMI  differ  across 
five  countries,  and  to  determine  whether  an  interaction  between  country,  and 
sociodemographic  and  clinical  variables  contributes  to  variations  in  reporting  anxiety;  2) 
review  and  analyze  the  measurement  of  anxiety  for  cardiac  patients;  3)  determine 
whether  heart  rate  (HR)  and  blood  pressure  (BP)  are  related  to  anxiety  in  patients  with 
HF,  patients  with  AMI,  and  healthy  individuals;  4)  determine  whether  the  single-item 
Anxiety  Level  Index  (ALI)  is  a  valid  alternative  to  the  State  Anxiety  Inventory  (SAI)  or 
the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory  (BSI)  for  assessing  state  anxiety  in 
patients  with  AMI;  5)  determine  the  best  predictive  model  of  health  status,  given 
sociodemographic,  clinical,  health  perception,  and  emotional  variables  for  patients  with 
HF;  and  6)  review  neural  control  of  HR,  describe  heart  rate  variability  (HRV),  and 
summarize  research  findings  regarding  HRV  of  HF  patients. 

Four  studies  were  conducted  using  existing  data  from  four  samples  of  patients 
with  either  AMI  or  HF.  The  first  was  a  prospective,  comparative  study  of  912  patients 
from  five  countries  regarding  anxiety  after  AMI.  In  the  second  study,  a  cross-sectional 
design  was  used  to  examine  the  relationships  of  anxiety  with  and  HR  and  BP  in  54 
patients  with  AMI,  32  patients  with  HF,  and  31  healthy  individuals.  Next,  cross-sectional 
data  on  three  measures  of  anxiety  were  analyzed  in  243  patients  with  AMI.  Finally, 
cross-sectional  data  from  87  patients  with  HF  were  evaluated  to  determine  predictors  of 
health  status. 


Patients  from  each  country  experienced  high  anxiety.  Culture  did  not  account  for 
variations  in  anxiety.  Heart  rate  and  BP  did  not  accurately  reflect  level  of  anxiety.  ALI 
scores  were  moderately  correlated  with  SAI  and  BSI  anxiety  subscale  scores,  but  the 
Bland- Altman  method  indicated  the  ALI  lacked  construct  validity.  The  strongest 
predictors  of  health  status  were  New  York  Heart  Association  class,  anxiety,  and 
depression. 


KEYWORDS:  Anxiety,  Heart  Failure,  Acute  Myocardial  Infarction,  Health  Status, 
Heart  Rate  Variability 
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CHAPTER  ONE 


Introduction 

Anxiety  is  a  complex  and  distressing  emotion  with  psychological,  physiological, 
behavioral,  and  cognitive  manifestations.1,2  As  a  normal  reaction  to  a  real  or  perceived 
danger,  anxiety  can  be  protective.1  Persistent  anxiety,  however,  is  often 
counterproductive  or  even  harmful.1  Anxiety  may  impede  psychosocial  adaptation  to 
cardiovascular  disorders,  hinder  physical  rehabilitation,  contribute  to  nonadherence, 
worsen  health-related  quality  of  life,  cause  greater  symptom  burden  and  disability,  and 

'in  • 

interfere  with  patients’  self-care,  work,  and  leisure  activities.  '  In  addition,  patients  who 
are  overly  anxious  may  be  unable  to  learn  or  act  upon  new  information  about  necessary 
life-style  changes.8 

The  prevalence  of  anxiety  is  69-70%  for  patients  with  AMI.9,10  Symptoms  of 
anxiety  persisted  at  least  1  year  for  16-35%  of  acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI)  patients 
who  were  anxious  while  hospitalized.10,11  Among  others  with  AMI,  anxiety  peaked  1-2 
weeks  post-discharge  and  remained  stable  for  3-5  years.4 

Up  to  70%  of  patients  with  heart  failure  (HF)  have  high  levels  of  anxiety.12  Three 
months  after  hospitalization,  patients  with  either  AMI  or  HF  had  higher  levels  of  anxiety 
than  healthy  elders.13  In  one  study,  patients  with  HF  reported  anxiety  levels  that  were 
nearly  as  high  as  for  patients  with  neuropsychiatric  disorders.14  Women  with  HF  had 
higher  anxiety  than  a  normative  group  of  women,  elderly  women,  and  women  with  either 
hypertension  or  cancer.15  Van  Jaarsveld  and  colleagues  reported  that  patients  were  more 
anxious  6  weeks  after  diagnosis  with  HF  than  at  baseline.16  In  the  same  study,  anxiety 
levels  were  even  higher  12  months  after  diagnosis. 
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In  many  respects,  it  is  not  surprising  that  patients  with  HF  or  AMI  are  anxious. 
Potential  sources  of  anxiety  include  progressive  and  debilitating  physical  symptoms, 
multifaceted  treatment  regimens,  recurring  hospitalization,  perceived  hopelessness  and 
loss  of  control,  failure  of  accustomed  coping  mechanisms,  isolation  from  family  and 
friends,  frustrations  with  a  complicated  healthcare  system,  financial  worries,  and  fear  of 
death.12’17'19 

9  9H 

Anxiety  exists  on  a  continuum  from  normal  transient  emotion  ’  to  pathological 
psychiatric  conditions  such  as  generalized  anxiety  disorder,  panic  disorder,  posttraumatic 
stress  disorder,  and  obsessive-compulsive  disorder.  ’  Many  patients  with  HF  or  AMI 
are  anxious  but  do  not  meet  diagnostic  criteria  for  an  anxiety  disorder.  Nonetheless, 
research  to  date  strongly  suggests  that  anxiety  reactions  along  this  continuum  have 
comparable  cognitive,  neurobiological,  and  behavioral  components,24  and  that  clinical 
anxiety  and  subsyndromal7  anxiety  are  not  fundamentally  different  phenomena  25 

Importantly,  anxiety  is  associated  with  adverse  outcomes  such  as  poor  functional 
status,  recurrent  ischemia,  reinfarction,  dysrhythmias,  and  increased  mortality  for  patients 
with  cardiovascular  disorders.  ’  ’  "  Yet,  clinicians  and  researchers  alike  have  virtually 
ignored  the  impact  of  this  risk  factor,  ’  "  as  evidenced  by  their  failure  to  routinely 
assess  for  anxiety.32,33  Among  the  minority  of  clinicians  who  do  assess  anxiety,  no 
standardized  approach  to  the  measurement  of  anxiety  is  evident.  Similarly,  it  is  difficult 
to  compare  findings  across  studies  because  researchers  use  dissimilar  instruments  to 
measure  anxiety.  Consequently,  anxiety  is  poorly  understood  for  patients  with  HF  or 
AMI. 
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It  is  necessary  to  implement  interventions  to  reduce  high  levels  of  patient  anxiety 
and  thwart  its  detrimental  consequences.  There  is,  however,  no  agreement  about  how 
best  to  treat  anxious  patients,  and  clinicians  are  frustrated  by  the  lack  of  interventions  for 
anxiety  in  patients  with  HF  or  AMI.  It  is  essential  that  researchers  further  characterize 
anxiety  for  patients  with  HF  or  AMI  so  that  effective  interventions  can  be  designed  and 
applied. 

In  chapter  two  of  this  dissertation,  the  results  of  cross-cultural  comparisons  of 
anxiety  among  patients  with  AMI  are  presented.  Anxiety  is  a  universal  phenomenon; 
nevertheless,  culture  affects  interactional  processes  that  underlie  emotions.34  This  study 
fulfilled  a  need  to  explore  the  effect  of  culture  on  anxiety,  as  findings  may  provide  insight 
into  the  scope  and  nature  of  anxiety.  In  this  study,  patients  with  AMI  from  five  countries 
were  assessed  for  anxiety.  Multifactorial  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  was  used  to 
evaluate  whether  there  were  differences  in  anxiety  scores  among  the  five  countries  while 
controlling  for  sociodemographic  characteristics  upon  which  the  countries  differed. 
Furthermore,  multifactorial  ANCOVA  was  used  to  determine  whether  sociodemographic 
and  clinical  characteristics  interacted  with  country  to  produce  a  differential  impact  on 
anxiety. 

In  chapter  three,  a  critical  review  and  analysis  regarding  the  measurement  of 
anxiety  illustrated  the  problems  of  inadequate  conceptualization  of  anxiety  and 
inconsistent  measurement  of  anxiety  in  HF  and  AMI  patients.  Definitions  of  anxiety 
were  reviewed  and  three  anxiety  assessment  instruments,  the  State-Trait  Anxiety 
Inventory,  the  Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory  (BSI),  and  the  Hospital 
Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale,  were  described  in  detail,  compared,  and  contrasted.  A 
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concluding  focus  was  to  summarize  major  findings  from  previous  studies  regarding 
anxiety  for  patients  with  HF  or  AMI. 

In  chapter  four,  the  results  of  a  study  to  determine  whether  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure  were  related  to  level  of  anxiety  in  patients  with  chronic  advanced  HF,  patients 
with  AMI,  and  healthy  individuals  are  presented.  Critical  care  nurses  frequently  use 
changes  in  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  as  indicators  of  anxiety.35,36  However,  this 
practice  may  be  misguided  as  changes  in  physiologic  signs  are  challenging  to  interpret  in 
acutely  ill  patients  because  there  are  usually  several  plausible  explanations  for  such 
changes.37  In  the  current  study,  mean  anxiety  levels  were  calculated  and  reported  for 
each  group.  Correlation  coefficients  were  computed  between  the  mean  anxiety  level  of 
each  group  and  heart  rate,  systolic  blood  pressure,  and  diastolic  blood  pressure.  In 
addition,  each  of  the  three  groups  were  subdivided  into  a  “high  anxiety  group”  and  a  “low 
anxiety  group.”  Two-tailed  t  tests  were  used  to  evaluate  whether  the  high  and  low 
anxiety  groups  manifested  differences  in  mean  heart  rate,  systolic  blood  pressure,  and 
diastolic  blood  pressure. 

In  chapter  five,  results  are  presented  from  a  study  that  was  conducted  to  determine 
whether  a  single-item  anxiety  assessment  instrument,  the  Anxiety  Level  Index  (ALI),  is  a 
valid  alternative  to  the  State  Anxiety  Inventory  (SAI)  or  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI 
in  assessing  state  anxiety  for  patients  with  AMI.  Clinicians  have  not  adopted  an  anxiety 
assessment  instrument  for  widespread  use,  due  in  part  to  the  unavailability  of  an  easy-to- 
administer  anxiety  instrument  that  is  not  burdensome  to  either  clinicians  or  critically  ill 
patients.  Others  identified  the  need  for  a  simple  method  of  assessing  anxiety  in  acutely  ill 
patients38,39  and  suggested  that  a  single-item  anxiety  assessment  instrument  may  be  the 
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solution.  In  this  study,  ALI  scores  were  compared  to  SAI  and  BSI  anxiety  subscale 
scores  using  Spearman’s  rho  test  and  the  Bland- Altman  method. 

In  chapter  six,  the  results  of  a  study  to  determine  the  best  model  of  health  status 
from  among  relevant  sociodemographic,  clinical,  health  perception,  and  emotional 
variables  are  presented.  Anxiety  may  adversely  affect  all  three  facets  of  health  status: 
health-related  quality  of  life,  functional  status,  and  symptom  burden.  Previous  data  have 
shown  little  relationship  between  clinical  variables  and  components  of  health  status;40,41 
therefore,  this  research  was  needed  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  health  perception  and 
emotional  variables  on  health  status.  Hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses  were 
conducted  to  determine  the  best  predictors  of  health  status.  The  sociodemographic  and 
clinical  variables  were  entered  first  in  separate  steps,  followed  by  health  perception  and 
then  emotional  variables  to  determine  their  additive  impact. 

In  chapter  seven,  neural  control  of  heart  rate  and  heart  rate  variability  are 
described.  Moreover,  the  work  of  previous  investigators  who  examined  heart  rate 
variability  for  patients  with  HF  is  summarized  and  analyzed.  Although  the  mechanisms 
whereby  anxiety  is  associated  with  cardiac  outcomes  are  not  entirely  clear,42  evidence 
suggests  that  a  physiologic  pathway  links  anxiety  with  adverse  outcomes.  Proposed 
models  of  the  relationship  between  psychological  influences  and  heart  disease  generally 
emphasize  the  role  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system  43,44  According  to  the 
pathophysiologic  model,43,44  psychological  factors  stimulate  sympathetic  nervous  system 
activity,  thus  releasing  catecholamines  that,  in  time,  produce  harmful  consequences. 
Heart  rate  variability  analysis  is  one  approach  that  has  been  used  to  detect,  quantify,  and 
trend  changes  in  autonomic  activity  for  patients  with  HF. 
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In  chapter  eight,  summary  and  concluding  remarks  based  on  all  chapters  are 
presented.  Recommendations  for  practice  and  future  research  are  outlined. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


A  Five-Country  Comparison  of  Anxiety  Early  after  Acute  Myocardial  Infarction 

Synopsis 

Objectives:  The  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  evaluate  whether  anxiety  after  acute 
myocardial  infarction  (AMI)  differs  across  five  diverse  countries,  and  to  determine 
whether  an  interaction  between  country,  and  sociodemographic  and  clinical  variables 
contributes  to  variations  in  reporting  anxiety. 

Background:  Anxiety  is  common  after  AMI  and  has  the  potential  to  negatively  affect 
physical  and  psychosocial  recovery.  There  have  been  no  cross-cultural  comparisons  of 
anxiety  among  AMI  patients. 

Methods  and  Results:  A  total  of  912  individuals  with  confirmed  AMI  were  enrolled  in 
this  prospective,  comparative,  cross-cultural  study.  Anxiety  was  assessed  within  72 
hours  of  hospital  admission  using  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory.  The  mean  level  of 
anxiety  in  the  entire  sample  was  0.62  ±  0.76,  which  is  77%  higher  than  the  normal  mean 
level.  Anxiety  levels  were  not  significantly  different  among  the  countries,  with  the 
exception  that  patients  in  England  reported  lower  levels  of  anxiety  than  those  in  the  U.S. 
(P  =  .03).  However,  this  difference  disappeared  after  controlling  for  sociodemographic 
variables  on  which  the  countries  differed. 

Conclusions:  Patients  from  each  country  studied  experienced  high  anxiety  after  AMI. 
Even  though  various  cultures  were  represented  in  this  study,  culture  itself  did  not  account 
for  variations  in  anxiety  after  AMI.  It  appears  that  anxiety  after  AMI  is  a  universal 
phenomenon. 

Key  Words:  Acute  Myocardial  Infarction,  Anxiety,  International 
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Introduction 


Ischemic  heart  disease  affects  people  worldwide  without  regard  to  geographic 
location,  socioeconomic  status,  or  gender.  According  to  the  World  Health  Organization, 
over  7.1  million  people  die  from  ischemic  heart  disease  each  year.1  Although  it  is  well 
established  that  ischemic  heart  disease  is  the  leading  cause  of  mortality  in  Western 
countries,  there  has  been  an  alarming  increase  in  deaths  from  ischemic  heart  disease  in 
developing  countries.  Therefore,  experts  predict  that  by  the  year  2020,  over  1 1.8  million 
persons  will  die  of  ischemic  heart  disease  annually,  which  will  make  it  the  leading  cause 
of  death  worldwide.3 

Numerous  investigators  have  studied  the  physiologic  and  emotional  responses  of 
patients  from  Western  countries  following  acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI).4'8  One 
such  emotional  response  is  anxiety,  which  has  been  defined  as  a  “psychophysiological 
phenomenon  experienced  as  a  foreboding  dread  or  threat  to  a  human  organism  whether 
the  threat  is  generated  by  internal,  real  or  imagined  dangers.”9,  p  1  Investigators  from 
North  America  reported  that  10%  to  26%  of  patients  with  AMI  had  higher  levels  of 
anxiety  than  patients  with  a  psychiatric  disorder.6,10  However,  the  prevalence  of  anxiety 
after  AMI  has  not  been  studied  extensively  among  international  populations.  In  addition, 
to  our  knowledge,  no  investigators  have  evaluated  whether  the  psychosocial  or 
physiologic  factors  that  are  related  to  anxiety  interact  with  the  unique  culture  within  each 
country  to  produce  a  differential  impact  on  anxiety. 

Understanding  anxiety  from  an  international  perspective  is  important  because 
anxiety  poses  a  significant  risk  to  patients  after  AMI.  This  risk  may  result  from 
activation  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  system  and  hypothalamic-pituitary-adrenal  axis.11 
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Anxiety  after  AMI  is  associated  with  increased  in-hospital  complications  such  as  lethal 
dysrhythmias,  continued  ischemia,  and  reinfarction.6  Furthermore,  anxiety  has  been 
shown  to  predict  future  coronary  events  and  mortality  survival  after  AMI.5’7'8  However, 
individuals  from  different  ethnic  and  cultural  backgrounds  may  vary  in  their  biological 
response  to  anxiety.12 

People  from  all  cultures  and  countries  experience  anxiety.13  Moreover,  culture 
influences  the  perception  of  a  stress-producing  situation,  symptoms  of  stress,  and  the 
expression  of  emotions.14  Accordingly,  the  purposes  of  this  study  were  to  evaluate 
whether  anxiety  after  AMI  differed  across  five  countries  and  to  determine  whether  an 
interaction  between  country,  and  sociodemographic  and  clinical  variables  contributed  to 
variations  in  the  expression  of  anxiety.  We  previously  reported  that  women  had  higher 
levels  of  anxiety  than  men  in  an  international  sample  of  AMI  patients.15  In  addition,  we 
noted  that  there  were  no  differences  in  anxiety  level  across  countries.15  We  conducted 
this  secondary  analysis  to  further  explore  the  effect  of  culture  on  anxiety. 

Methods 

Design 

This  prospective,  comparative,  cross-cultural  study  was  a  substudy  of  a  large 
international  investigation  of  anxiety  early  after  AMI.15  In  the  current  study  we 
compared  anxiety  levels  of  participants  with  a  diagnosis  of  AMI  in  five  countries.  The 
participants’  state  anxiety  was  assessed  within  the  first  72  hours  of  hospital  admission. 
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Sample  and  Settings 


Participants  were  recruited  from  community  hospitals  and  academic  medical 
centers  from  five  countries  -  Australia,  England,  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  United 
States  (U.S.).  Eligibility  criteria  for  participation  in  this  study  included:  1)  AMI 
documented  by  elevated  cardiac  isoenzymes  and  typical  ECG  changes;  2)  onset  of  AMI 
outside  of  the  hospital  or  other  institutional  setting,  such  as  an  extended  care  facility;  3) 
hemodynamic  stability  and  absence  of  pain  at  the  time  of  interview;  and  4)  intact 
cognitive  function  that  allowed  the  participant  to  answer  questions  concerning  their 
emotional  status.  Participants  with  life-threatening  or  currently  debilitating  co¬ 
morbidities  were  excluded  from  the  study.  These  criteria  were  selected  in  order  to 
minimize  psychological  and  hemodynamic  factors,  other  than  the  AMI  experience,  that 
affect  anxiety. 

Measurement 

Sociodemographic  and  clinical  characteristics.  Research  assistants  interviewed 
participants  and  evaluated  their  medical  records  to  obtain  the  following 
sociodemographic  and  clinical  data:  age,  education,  gender,  marital  status,  Killip 
classification,  systolic  and  diastolic  blood  pressure  on  admission,  pulse  on  admission, 
participant  estimate  of  greatest  intensity  of  chest  pain  prior  to  admission  on  a  scale  of  0  to 
10  (0  =  none;  10  =  worst  pain  ever  felt),  medications  used  during  hospitalization;  and 
history  of  hypertension,  diabetes,  myocardial  infarction,  smoking,  coronary  artery  bypass 
grafting,  and  percutaneous  coronary  intervention. 

Anxiety.  We  used  the  Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory  to 
measure  patients’  perception  of  their  current  level  of  anxiety.  Although  concise,  the  6- 
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item  subscale  is  a  sensitive,  reliable,  and  valid  measure  of  state  anxiety  in  acutely  ill 
persons.16  The  Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory  was  selected  because  it 
minimizes  participant  burden,  is  reliable  and  valid,  was  conceptually  relatively  easy  to 
translate  from  English  to  Korean  and  Japanese,  and  does  not  include  physical  indicators 
of  anxiety.  This  instrument  has  been  used  successfully  in  a  number  of  studies  of  anxiety 
among  cardiac  patients.6’15  Using  a  scale  of  0  to  4  (0  =  “not  at  all”  and  4  =  “extremely”), 
participants  rate  their  level  of  emotional  distress  related  to  six  symptoms  of  anxiety  such 
as  restlessness,  nervousness,  and  tension.  The  values  for  the  six  items  are  averaged,  with 
the  averaged  score  representing  the  participant’s  overall  level  of  state  anxiety.  Thus, 
mean  scores  can  range  from  0  to  4.  High  standard  deviations  are  common  and  reflect 
variability  in  the  samples  studied.16 

Native  speaking  researchers  translated  the  Sociodemographic  and  Clinical  Data 
Form  and  the  Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory  from  English  into 
Korean  and  Japanese  to  ensure  linguistic  and  cultural  equivalence.  A  second  native 
speaking  researcher  translated  the  instruments  back  into  English  to  ensure  that  the 
translation  process  did  not  distort  the  meaning  of  the  instruments.  There  was  100% 
agreement  on  the  items. 

Research  conducted  during  instrument  development  supported  the  construct, 
convergent,  and  discriminant  validity  of  the  Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom 
Inventory.16  In  previous  research  with  cardiac  patients,  internal  consistency  as  reflected 
by  Cronbach’s  alpha  ranged  from  0.85-.87.  ’  In  the  current  study,  reliability  of  the 
Anxiety  Subscale  was  tested  using  Cronbach’s  alpha  and  was  0.88  for  the  Australian 
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participants,  0.90  for  participants  from  England,  0.87  for  the  Japanese  participants,  0.90 
for  the  South  Korean  participants,  and  0.85  for  the  U.S.  participants. 

Procedures 

The  Institutional  Review  Board  or  its  equivalent  at  each  site  granted  permission  to 
conduct  this  study,  and  this  investigation  conformed  with  the  principles  outlined  in  the 
Declaration  of  Helsinki.  All  participants  gave  written  informed  consent  after  trained 
research  assistants  from  each  country  explained  the  study  to  them.  The  research 
assistants  were  experienced  cardiovascular  nurses  who  collected  data  from  each 
participant  within  72  hours  (mean  53  +  38  hours)  of  admission  to  the  hospital.  During 
the  interview,  participants  completed  the  Sociodemographic  and  Clinical  Data  Form  and 
the  Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory.  Some  participants  completed  the 
instruments  independently;  however,  most  requested  that  the  research  assistants  read  the 
information  to  them.  In  addition,  clinical  data  were  abstracted  from  each  participant’s 
medical  record. 

Statistical  Analyses 

All  data  were  entered  into  a  personal  computer  and  analyzed  using  SPSS 
software,  version  1 1.5.  Data  are  presented  as  frequencies  and  means  ±  standard 
deviations.  To  compare  baseline  differences  in  sociodemographic  and  clinical 
characteristics  among  countries,  one-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  or  chi-square 
were  used,  as  appropriate  to  the  level  of  measurement.  Multifactorial  analysis  of 
covariance  (ANCOVA)  was  used  to  evaluate  whether  there  were  differences  in  mean 
anxiety  scores  among  the  five  countries  while  correcting  for  sociodemographic 
characteristics  upon  which  the  countries  differed.  Furthermore,  multifactorial  ANCOVA 
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was  used  to  evaluate  whether  sociodemographic  and  clinical  characteristics  interacted 
with  country  to  produce  a  differential  impact  on  anxiety.  A  P-value  of  <  .05  was 
considered  statistically  significant. 


Results 

Characteristics  of  Sample 

A  total  of  912  patients  with  AMI  participated  in  this  study;  127  from  Australia, 
144  from  England,  136  from  Japan,  128  from  South  Korea,  and  377  from  the  U.S. 
Sociodemographic  characteristics  of  the  sample,  by  country,  are  presented  in  Table  2.1. 
Patients’  mean  age  at  presentation  with  AMI  in  this  study  was  similar  among  the 
countries,  with  the  exception  that  patients  from  South  Korea  were  younger  (P  <  .02). 
Patients  from  England  and  South  Korea  reported  fewer  years  of  education  than  patients 
from  the  remaining  countries  (P  <  .004).  Substantially  more  patients  in  Japan  and  South 
Korea  were  married  than  patients  from  other  countries  (P  <  .001).  Comparison  of  clinical 
characteristics  among  countries  is  reported  in  Table  2.2. 

Anxiety  Levels  Among  the  Countries 

The  mean  level  of  anxiety  in  the  entire  sample  was  0.62  +  0.76  (range  0-3.83), 
which  is  77%  higher  than  the  normal  mean  level  of  0.35  reported  in  a  sample  of  healthy 
adults.16  Levels  in  each  country  are  illustrated  in  Figure  2.1.  The  mean  levels  of  anxiety 
in  each  country  were  as  follows:  0.54  in  Australia  (this  anxiety  level  is  54%  higher  than 
normal);  0.47  in  England  (34%  higher  than  normal);  0.66  in  Japan  (89%  higher  than 
normal);  0.64  in  South  Korea  (83%  higher  than  normal);  and  0.69  in  the  U.S.  (97% 
higher  than  normal). 
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In  all  countries,  patients  reported  high  anxiety  levels.  A  total  of  46%,  35%,  43%, 
52%,  and  50%  of  patients  in  Australia,  England,  Japan,  South  Korea  and  the  U.S., 
respectively,  reported  anxiety  levels  higher  than  the  norm  reference  mean.  A  total  of  7%, 
7%,  15%,  5%,  and  10%  of  patients  in  Australia,  England,  Japan,  South  Korea  and  the 
U.S.,  respectively,  reported  anxiety  levels  higher  than  the  mean  of  1.7  reported  for 
psychiatric  in-patients.16 

Although  there  was  a  significant  difference  in  anxiety  level  among  the  countries 
(P  =  .03)  on  the  overall  ANOVA,  post  hoc  testing  to  discover  where  the  countries 
differed,  using  the  Bonferroni  test,  revealed  that  only  England  and  the  U.S.  (P  =  .03) 
differed.  Patients  in  England  reported  lower  levels  of  anxiety  than  patients  in  the  U.S. 
This  difference  in  anxiety  level  disappeared  after  correction  for  sociodemographic 
variables  on  which  the  countries  differed. 

Interactions  Between  Country  and  Sociodemographic  and  Clinical  Variables  on  Anxiety 

The  following  sociodemographic  and  clinical  characteristics  were  examined  to 
determine  if  they  interacted  with  country  to  influence  anxiety:  age,  gender,  marital 
status,  education  level,  medical  history,  Killip  classification  on  admission,  use  of  various 
therapies  in  the  emergency  department,  and  pain  level.  None  of  these  variables  interacted 
with  country  to  affect  anxiety.  There  was  a  main  effect  seen  for  sex  and  age,  as  we  have 
previously  reported. 15  Women  and  younger  patients  in  each  country  reported  higher 
levels  of  anxiety  than  men  and  patients  older  than  60  years. 
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Discussion 


The  principal  findings  from  this  study  were  that  anxiety  level  early  after  AMI  was 
high  among  patients  from  five  diverse  countries  on  four  continents  and  did  not  differ 
substantially  by  country.  Although  patients  from  England  reported  anxiety  levels  lower 
than  those  from  the  U.S.,  there  were  no  differences  among  any  of  the  other  countries,  and 
the  difference  between  English  and  American  patients  disappeared  after  correction  for 
sociodemographic  variables  on  which  the  countries  differed. 

To  our  knowledge,  this  is  the  first  cross-cultural  comparison  of  anxiety  levels  in 
AMI  patients  early  after  the  acute  event.  These  findings  demonstrate  that,  despite  the 
potential  influence  of  culture  on  emotion,14,18'19  patients  suffering  AMI  display  a  similar 
emotional  response  to  this  potentially  life-threatening  event.  If  culture  influences  the 
experience,  expression,  and  communication  of  emotion,  why  did  we  fail  to  find  a 
difference  in  the  expression  of  anxiety  among  patients  from  these  five  culturally  diverse 
countries?  Anxiety  is  thought  to  be  a  universal  emotion  found  in  all  societies,  but  the 
expression  and  communication  of  anxiety  are  believed  to  be  culturally  different. 

However,  Mesquita  and  Frijda,  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  cultural  variation  in 
emotions,  argue  that  there  are  few  data  from  which  one  can  conclusively  argue  that 
there  are  cultural  variations  in  emotion.  Depending  on  the  theoretical  framework  from 
which  one’s  view  arises,  there  are  data  to  support  the  notion  that  emotions  are  universal 
and  data  to  support  the  notion  that  emotions  are  social  constructs.21  They  further  note 
that  most  of  the  research  on  cross-cultural  comparisons  of  emotions  considered  only 
abstract  representations  of  emotions  and  not  concrete  representations,  such  as  the  specific 
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threat  of  physical  illness.  Thus,  the  expectation  that  there  are  cultural  differences  in  the 
expression  of  anxiety  may  be  unfounded. 

Little  cross-cultural  research  has  been  conducted  to  examine  the  emotions  of 
patients  after  AMI.  Scherer  reported  that  among  European,  Japanese,  and  American 
university  students,  Japanese  students  were  less  fearful  and  more  reserved  about 
expressing  their  fear  and  exhibited  a  diminished  physiological  response  to  fear.22  In 
contrast,  others  found  that  Chinese  men  who  underwent  cardiac  catheterization  and 
Taiwanese  patients  with  AMI  reported  similar  levels  of  anxiety  as  American  patients.19,23 
In  an  epidemiologic  review,  Lepine  pointed  out  that  anxiety  disorders  are  found  in  all 
countries  that  were  studied.  In  addition,  somatization  of  anxiety  appears  to  be  a 
common  reaction  across  a  variety  of  cultures.14  Anticipation  of  physical  danger  has  been 
reported  as  a  precursor  of  anxiety  in  both  non-Westem  and  Western  cultures.21 
Therefore,  our  finding  that  patients  with  AMI  from  five  diverse  countries  expressed 
similar  levels  of  anxiety  suggests  that  the  threatening  nature  of  AMI  produces  anxiety 
regardless  of  the  patient’s  culture. 

The  high  anxiety  level  seen  among  patients  in  all  countries  is  of  concern  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  The  level  of  anxiety  seen,  even  in  patients  from  the  country  with  the 
lowest  mean  anxiety  level,  is  substantially  higher  than  that  seen  in  healthy  individuals.16 
For  both  humanistic  and  clinical  reasons,  it  is  essential  to  address  this  level  of  anxiety. 
Anxiety  in  cardiac  patients  is  associated  independently  with  higher  short-  and  long-term 
morbidity  and  mortality.5,6  Patients  with  higher  anxiety  early  after  AMI  have  a  longer 
stay  in  the  cardiac  care  unit  and  hospital,24,25  report  sustained  anxiety  and  long-term 
distress,26  suffer  more  symptoms  irrespective  of  the  severity  of  their  physical  condition,26 
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consume  more  health  care  resources,26  and  report  a  lower  quality  of  life25'27  than  patients 
with  lower  anxiety. 

We  investigated  the  possibility  that  a  number  of  clinical  or  sociodemographic 
factors  that  might  affect  anxiety  level  would  interact  with  country  to  affect  anxiety  level. 
None  of  the  multiple  factors  examined  produced  a  differential  effect  on  anxiety.  This 
finding  suggests  that,  among  AMI  patients,  anxiety  is  common  regardless  of  clinical 
presentation,  presence  of  co-morbidities,  or  severity  of  AMI,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
predicted  by  typical  sociodemographic  or  clinical  characteristics.  Further  research  is 
warranted  to  determine  factors  that  may  moderate  anxiety,  in  order  to  better  understand 
the  phenomenon  among  AMI  patients  and  develop  effective  interventions. 

In  summary,  patients  from  each  country  studied  experienced  high  anxiety  after 
AMI.  Even  though  various  cultures  were  represented  in  this  study,  culture  itself  did  not 
account  for  variations  in  anxiety  after  AMI.  It  appears  that  anxiety  after  AMI  is  a 
universal  phenomenon.  Given  the  potentially  negative  impact  of  anxiety  on  mortality 
and  quality  of  life  after  AMI,  clinicians  and  researchers  should  continue  to  explore 
interventions  to  treat  anxiety  and  minimize  its  untoward  effects. 
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Table  2.1:  Sample  Sociodemographic  Characteristics 
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Table  2.2:  Patient  Clinical  Characteristics 
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=  acute  myocardial  infarction;  ED  =  emergency  department 


Table  2.2  (Continued) 

*  P  =  .001,  Japan  and  South  Korea  greater  than  every  other  country 
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Overall  F  test,  P  =  .03;  post  hoc  Bonferroni  tests  revealed  mean  anxiety  levels  were  significantly  different  between  England  and 
United  States  (P  =  .03) 


CHAPTER  THREE 


Measurement  of  Anxiety  for  Patients  with  Cardiac  Disease:  A  Critical 

Review  and  Analysis 
Synopsis 

Objective:  The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  critically  review  and  analyze  the 
measurement  of  anxiety  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease. 

Background:  Anxiety  is  a  universal  and  distressing  emotion  that  is  prevalent  among 
patients  with  cardiac  disease.  Accumulating  evidence  suggests  that  anxiety  contributes  to 
risk  of  rehospitalization,  myocardial  ischemia,  reinfarction,  dysrhythmias,  quality  of  life, 
and  mortality  for  these  patients.  Careful  assessment  and  measurement  of  anxiety  are 
needed  to  first  determine  whether  interventions  are  indicated  to  treat  anxiety  and  then  to 
evaluate  the  effect  of  interventions. 

Methods  and  Results:  This  was  a  critical  review  and  analysis  of  literature  regarding 
measurement  of  anxiety.  Anxiety  was  defined  in  numerous  ways;  there  was  no 
consensus  in  the  literature  about  the  conceptual  definition  of  anxiety.  In  many  studies, 
clinicians  and  researchers  neither  defined  nor  described  anxiety,  making  it  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  anxiety  instrument  that  they  administered  satisfactorily  measured 
their  conceptualization  of  anxiety.  No  one  instrument  was  used  consistently;  however, 
clinicians  and  researchers  often  used  the  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory,  the  anxiety 
subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory,  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Hospital 
Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale  to  measure  anxiety  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease.  These 
three  instruments  differ  in  scope,  length,  and  availability  of  normative  data;  nonetheless, 
a  consistent  finding  was  that  patients  with  cardiac  disease  experienced  high  levels  of 
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anxiety.  Although  the  instruments  possess  several  strengths,  more  study  is  needed  to 
further  advance  the  measurement  of  anxiety. 

Conclusions:  The  prevalence  of  anxiety  is  high  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease. 
Clinicians  and  researchers  need  to  work  together  to  develop  a  common  conceptualization 
of  anxiety  and  then  repeatedly  measure  anxiety  in  the  same  manner.  The  resultant  data 
will  facilitate  comparison  of  findings  across  studies,  provide  indications  for  empirically- 
based  interventions  to  treat  anxiety,  and  promote  evaluation  of  treatment  modalities. 

Key  Words:  Anxiety,  Assessment,  Measurement,  Cardiac  Disease 
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Introduction 


Although  it  is  well-known  that  patients  with  cardiac  disease  experience 
psychological  impairments,  historically,  clinicians  have  used  physiologic  measures  such 
as  ejection  fraction,  myocardial  infarction  size,  blood  pressure,  and  end-diastolic  volume 
as  prognostic  indicators.  More  recently,  cardiology  experts  have  expanded  their  focus  to 
consider  how  psychological  status  may  contribute  to  poor  outcomes.  Specifically,  a 
growing  body  of  research  literature  contains  reports  about  the  relationship  between 
anxiety  and  risk  of  rehospitalization,  myocardial  ischemia,  reinfarction,  dysrhythmias, 
quality  of  life,  and  mortality  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease.1'6 

Despite  recent  increased  interest  in  anxiety,  it  remains  a  somewhat  nebulous 
phenomenon  due,  in  part,  to  the  term’s  common  and  imprecise  use  among  the  general 
public,  professionals,  and  researchers.7  Even  clinicians  and  researchers  often  fail  to 
conceptually  define  anxiety,  and  some  use  the  terms  anxiety,  mental  stress,  and 
depression  interchangeably.  Furthermore,  the  term  anxiety  is  used  to  describe  not  only  a 
normal  transient  emotion,  ’  but  also  psychiatric  conditions  such  as  generalized  anxiety 
disorder,  panic  disorder,  posttraumatic  stress  disorder,  and  obsessive-compulsive 
disorder.10  Although  anxiety  has  been  defined  in  numerous  ways  (Table  3.1),  common  to 
many  definitions  is  the  conceptualization  of  anxiety  as  an  emotional  response  to  a 
perceived  threat.8'13 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  present  a  critical  review  and  analysis  regarding 
measurement  of  anxiety  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease.  The  focus,  however,  is  neither 
the  underlying  presence  nor  diagnosis  of  anxiety  disorders ,  but  rather  measurement  of 
acute  anxiety. 
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Overview  of  Anxiety  Measurement 


The  value  of  anxiety  data  depend  on  their  careful  measurement.  Clinicians  and 
researchers  who  conduct  studies  regarding  the  effects  of  anxiety  for  patients  with  cardiac 
disease  usually  assess  anxiety  using  self-report  anxiety  instruments.  Although  clinician¬ 
rated  instruments  and/or  direct  observation  may  also  be  used  to  assess  anxiety,  the  focus 
of  this  paper  concerns  self-report  anxiety  instruments. 

Using  paper-and-pencil  or  computerized  self-report  instruments,  patients  or 
research  participants  answer  questions  about  their  behaviors,  thoughts,  and  emotions. 
Self-report  data  also  may  be  obtained  during  a  structured  interview.  In  either  case,  self- 
report  measures  are  dependent  on  the  respondent’s  awareness  of  his  or  her  emotions.14 

The  self-report  method  confers  several  advantages.  The  self-report  approach  has 
been  used  to  study  many  facets  of  emotions  and  may  be  the  only  way  to  obtain 
information  about  subjective  aspects  of  anxiety.15  “This  approach  is  particularly 
important  when  dealing  with  inner  reactions,  such  as  emotions,  for  which  the  subject  has 
to  be  the  final  authority.”16,  p  277  Persons  without  formal  psychiatric  training  can 
administer  and  score  self-report  instruments,  saving  time  and  money.17  Self-report 
results  are  amenable  to  analysis  and  interpretation  using  common  statistical  procedures.18 
Finally,  use  of  self-report  instruments  allows  clinicians  and  researchers  to  evaluate 
whether  interventions  improve  emotional  health.19 

Disadvantages  of  the  self-report  method  are  that  respondents  may  misunderstand 
statements  or  questions  and  thus  provide  inappropriate  answers.  Others  may  either  refuse 
to  answer  or  answer  in  ways  that  they  deem  either  socially  desirable  or  acceptable  to 
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clinicians  and  researchers.  Finally,  some  individuals  may  lack  the  physical  or  mental 
capacity  to  complete  self-report  instruments. 

Description  of  Three  Existing  Self-Report  Measures  of  Anxiety 

There  are  over  200  instruments  that  measure  anxiety.  Of  these,  many  instruments 
are  not  relevant  to  patients  with  cardiac  disease.  Formal  psychiatric  training  is  a 
prerequisite  to  use  of  the  many  instruments  used  to  diagnose  specific  anxiety  disorders 
such  as  panic  or  posttraumatic  stress  disorders.  Other  instruments  are  used  to  assess 
anxiety  of  persons  with  a  specific  diagnosis,  like  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome.  In  addition,  some  instruments  pertain  only  to  children  or  are  used  to  assess 
performance  anxiety  of  students,  athletes,  and  other  healthy  persons. 

Three  self-report  instruments  that  non-psychiatric  clinicians  can  use  to  assess  for 
anxiety  include  the  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory  (STAI),  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the 
Brief  Symptom  Inventory™  (BSI),  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  Hospital  Anxiety  and 
Depression  Scale  (HADS).  These  three  instruments  are  described  below  and  compared 
in  Table  3.2.  The  STAI  is  included  because  investigators  use  the  STAI  the  most  often  to 
assess  cardiac  patients  for  anxiety.  Furthermore,  its  distinction  between  state  and  trait 
anxiety  may  be  relevant  to  acutely  ill  cardiac  patients.  The  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  is 
addressed  because  it  is  a  short  instrument  with  substantial  evidence  of  validity  and 
reliability  that  has  been  used  successfully  with  cardiac  patients.  Finally,  the  anxiety 
subscale  of  the  HADS  is  included  because  it  was  specifically  developed  for  medical  and 
surgical  outpatients  without  a  psychiatric  disorder.  Patients  with  cardiac  disease 
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commonly  receive  treatment  in  outpatient  settings  and  often  do  not  meet  criteria  for  a 
formally  diagnosed  anxiety  disorder. 

State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory 

The  STAI  is  a  unidimensional,  self-report  instrument  that  was  designed  to  provide 
reliable,  relatively  brief,  and  homogeneous  measures  of  both  state  and  trait  anxiety.20  As 
shown  in  Table  3.2,  the  STAI  consists  of  two  distinct  20-item  subscales.  The  state 
subscale  reflects  how  the  individual  feels  at  the  present  time.  In  contrast,  the  trait 
subscale  reflects  how  the  individual  generally  feels. 

The  STAI  is  the  instrument  used  the  most  often  to  assess  anxiety21  and  has  been 
translated  into  58  languages  and  dialects.  Clinicians  and  researchers  from  nursing, 
medicine,  dentistry,  psychology,  and  other  social  sciences  have  used  the  STAI. 

When  constructing  the  STAI,  Spielberger  and  colleagues22  used  several  methods 
to  validate  it.  To  identify  potential  items  for  their  instrument,  these  authors  initially 
administered  three  widely-used  anxiety  instruments  to  psychology  students.  Based  on 
correlation  analysis,  177  items  from  the  three  instruments  were  retained  and  rewritten, 
creating  one  scale  that,  depending  on  how  it  was  administered,  measured  either  state  or 
trait  anxiety.  However,  validity  analysis  revealed  problems  with  this  approach,  leading 
the  authors  to  devise  separate  state  and  trait  anxiety  scales.  Next,  the  developers 
modified  the  items,  making  distinctions  between  state  and  trait  anxiety.  To  evaluate  face 
validity,  psychology  majors  examined  the  modified  items  for  clarity  and  ability  to 
measure  state  and  trait  anxiety.  The  authors  continued  to  test  their  instrument  with 
college  students  and  made  revisions  based  on  concurrent  validity  analyses. 
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Form  X  of  the  STAI  was  published  in  1970.  For  college  students,  the  trait  scale 
was  highly  correlated  with  three  existing  anxiety  instruments,  a  finding  that  lent  support 
to  its  convergent  validity.  Results  of  known-groups  construct  validation  were  also 
favorable.  For  example,  the  STAI  discriminated  between  trait  anxiety  levels  of 
neuropsychiatric  patients  and  healthy  individuals.  Likewise,  college  students  reported 
higher  state  anxiety  during  an  examination  than  during  a  regular  class  period. 

In  1979,  Spielberger  and  colleagues  began  revising  Form  X  to  meet  three  goals: 

1)  develop  an  anxiety  measure  that  would  distinguish  between  anxiety  and  depression,  2) 
replace  items  that  possessed  weak  psychometric  properties,  and  3)  improve  the  factor 
structure  of  the  trait  scale.  Spielberger  and  associates  published  Form  Y  in  1983. 
Correlations  between  Form  X,  the  original  STAI,  and  Form  Y,  the  revised  STAI,  ranged 
from  .96  to  .98.  The  main  advantage  of  form  Y  is  its  “purer”  measure  of  anxiety  and  its 
better  differentiation  between  anxiety  and  depression.22  Factor  analysis  of  the  revised 
STAI  supported  its  two  dimensions,  namely  state  and  trait  anxiety. 

The  STAI  is  a  reliable  measure  of  anxiety.  Thirty-day  test-retest  reliability 
coefficients  of  trait  anxiety  for  male  and  female  high  school  students  were  .71  and  .75, 
respectively.  Sixty-day  test-retest  reliabilities  were  slightly  lower;  .68  for  males  and  .65 
for  females.  Considering  the  transient  nature  of  state  anxiety,  test-retest  reliability 
analysis  is  not  appropriate. 

Evidence  supports  the  internal  consistency  reliability  for  both  state  and  trait 
anxiety.  For  working  adults,  Cronbach’s  alpha  coefficients  for  the  state  anxiety  and  trait 
anxiety  subscales  were  .93  and  .91,  respectively.  Investigators  often  use  the  STAI  to 
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measure  anxiety  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease  and  have  reported  Cronbach’s  a 
coefficients  ranging  from  .93  to  .94. 

Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory 

The  BSI  was  developed  from  its  longer  parent  instrument,  the  SCL-90-R®,  in 
response  to  the  need  for  a  shorter,  less  time-consuming  instrument.17  The  SCL-90-R®  is  a 
90-item  self-report  symptom  inventory  with  nine  symptom  dimensions.  For  each 
dimension  of  the  SCL-90-R®,  Derogatis17  selected  the  items  with  the  highest  loadings 
and  used  these  items  to  create  the  BSI.  Composed  of  53  items  that  encompass  nine 
primary  symptom  dimensions,  the  BSI  was  designed  to  assess  psychological  symptoms 
not  only  for  psychiatric  and  medical  patients,  but  also  for  other  persons.18  When 
completing  the  BSI,  individuals  are  to  base  their  answers  on  how  each  problem  has 
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affected  them  during  the  past  7  days. 

The  BSI  has  been  used  with  a  variety  of  populations,  in  both  clinical  and  research 
situations.  The  BSI  has  been  translated  into  at  least  26  languages. 

The  6-item  subscale  for  the  anxiety  dimension  includes  general  symptoms  that  are 
commonly  associated  with  high  anxiety  levels.  Physiologic  indices,  such  as  heart  rate 
and  diaphoresis,  are  not  included  in  this  subscale. 

Evidence  supporting  the  validity  of  each  subscale  of  the  BSI  has  been  reported.17 
Strong  evidence  of  convergent  validity  was  found  when  comparing  the  results  of  the  BSI 
with  scores  from  the  clinical  and  content  scales  of  the  Minnesota  Multiphasic  Personality 

io 

Inventory.  Likewise,  the  correlation  between  the  anxiety  subscales  of  the  BSI  and  the 
SCL-90-R®  was  .95.  The  results  of  factor  analysis  further  contributed  to  the  construct 
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validity  of  the  BSI.  Lastly,  the  BSI  has  been  shown  to  have  predictive  validity  for 
persons  with  cancer,  chronic  pain,  psychopathology,  and  other  illnesses. 

Formal  analyses  have  supported  the  reliability  of  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI. 
Derogatis  reported  an  internal  consistency  a  coefficient  of  .81  for  psychiatric 
outpatients.  Similarly,  the  two-week  test-retest  coefficient  was  .79  for  nonpatients. 
Investigators  have  reported  Cronbach’s  a  ranging  from  .85  to  .90  when  studying  patients 
with  cardiac  disease.4,26,28 

Anxiety  Subscale  of  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale 

The  HADS  was  created  to  detect  anxiety  and  depression  for  general  medical  and 
surgical  outpatients  because  non-psychiatric  hospital  departments  needed  a  shorter 
instrument  concerning  the  nature  of  psychiatric  disorders  29  The  HADS  consists  of  a  7- 
item  anxiety  subscale  and  a  7-item  depression  subscale.  The  anxiety  subscale  items  were 
derived  from  the  Present  State  Examination  and  the  authors’  previous  research.  Its 
authors  purposefully  avoided  emphasizing  somatic  symptoms  so  that  general  anxiety  and 
depression  could  be  assessed  independently  of  physiologic  symptoms.29  Respondents 
select  answers  based  on  their  feelings  during  the  past  week. 

Although  the  HADS  was  developed  for  general  outpatient  departments,  it  has 
been  used  in  a  variety  of  inpatient,  primary  care,  community,  and  research  settings.  The 
HADS  has  been  translated  into  over  20  languages. 

Limited  validity  and  reliability  data  were  available  when  the  HADS  was  first 
introduced.  Initially,  positive  and  significant  correlations  (r  =  .54)  between  self-report 
data  and  formal  psychiatric  interview  data  supported  construct  validity  of  the  HADS.29 
There  was  also  a  significant  positive  relationship  (r  =  .74)  between  anxiety  severity  and 
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psychiatric  ratings  of  anxiety.  During  instrument  development,  reliability  testing  with 
100  outpatients  supported  the  internal  consistency  of  the  HADS.  Furthermore,  the 

authors  identified  cut-off  scores  that  were  designed  to  distinguish  between  cases,  doubtful 
cases,  and  non-cases  (see  Table  3.2).  These  cut-off  scores  were  applied  to  data  from  50 
patients  and  demonstrated  sensitivity  and  specificity  for  detecting  psychiatric  cases. 

More  recently,  investigators  have  reexamined  the  validity  and  reliability  of  the 
HADS.  In  a  review  paper,  Herrmann30  reported  Cronbach’s  a  of  .80  to  .93  and  retest 
reliabilities  ranging  from  .70  to  .84  for  the  anxiety  subscale.  Others  administered  the 
HADS  to  healthy  and  ill  men  and  women  of  wide-ranging  ages,  reporting  Cronbach’s  a 
ranging  from  .77  to  ,89.31"33 

Regarding  validity,  the  HADS  usually  has  acceptable  sensitivity  and  specificity  in 
finding  cases  of  anxiety.30,34  Convergent  validity  is  supported  by  medium  to  strong 
correlations  with  existing  anxiety  instruments  such  as  the  STAI.34 

Newer  evidence  regarding  factorial  validity  of  the  HADS  is  less  convincing. 
Although  some  investigators  ’  ’  have  found  evidence  supporting  the  HADS’ 
bifactorial  structure  of  anxiety  and  depression,  results  from  seven  of  19  studies  indicated 
that  the  HADS  has  either  a  three-  or  four-factor  structure.34  Data  from  at  least  three 
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additional  studies  also  have  provided  evidence  for  a  three-factor  HADS  structure.  ’  ■ 
Using  confirmatory  factor  analyses,  Johnston  and  colleagues  found  that  the  HADS  failed 
to  consistently  distinguish  between  anxiety  and  depression  for  patients  with  AMI  and 
stroke.33 
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Comparison  of  the  Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Three  Existing  Self-Report 

Measures  of  Anxiety 

The  STAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  HADS 
possess  inherent  strengths  and  weaknesses.  The  STAI  measures  anxiety  from  a 
unidimensional  perspective.  In  contrast,  the  anxiety  subscales  of  the  BSI  and  the  HADS 
measure  additional  emotions  such  as  depression  and  hostility.  Therefore,  when  clinicians 
and  researchers  are  interested  in  exclusively  measuring  anxiety,  they  must  take  care  to 
administer  only  anxiety  items  from  a  multidimensional  instrument. 

As  previously  described,  there  is  solid  evidence  supporting  the  reliability  of  the 
STAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  HADS.  However, 
factorial  validity  of  the  HADS  is  more  questionable  as  compared  to  the  STAI  and  the 
anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI. 

The  STAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  HADS 
have  been  used  with  numerous  populations,  including  patients  with  cardiac  disease  (see 
Table  3.3).  For  international  studies,  the  STAI  is  valuable  because  it  has  been  translated 
into  more  languages.  Nonetheless,  the  anxiety  subscales  of  the  BSI  and  the  HADS  are 
available  in  numerous  languages. 

Ideally,  clinicians  will  deliver  therapeutic  interventions  to  cardiac  patients  who 
are  anxious.  In  these  cases,  anxiety  instruments  must  be  able  to  measure  fluctuations  in 
anxiety  intensity  over  time.  The  STAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  anxiety 
subscale  of  the  HADS  have  been  successfully  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  an 
intervention. 1 7,22,3  0,3  7 
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Clinicians  and  researchers  rely  on  normative  data  to  help  interpret  findings  from 
an  anxiety  instrument.  Normative  data  are  available  for  the  STAI  and  the  anxiety 
subscale  of  the  BSI  but  not  for  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  HADS.  Although  cut-off 
scores  are  available  for  the  HADS,  its  focus  is  to  define  cases. 

A  major  weakness  of  the  STAI  is  its  length.  Acutely  ill  and  older  persons  are 
easily  burdened  by  long  instruments  and  thus  may  provide  incomplete  or  inaccurate  data. 
Furthermore,  clinicians  often  lack  the  time  needed  to  administer  or  score  the  STAI.  From 
patient  and  clinician  perspectives,  the  anxiety  subscales  of  the  BSI  and  the  HADS  are 
easy  to  administer  and  more  time-efficient. 

Summary  of  Measurement  of  Anxiety 

In  summary,  anxiety  is  a  complex  human  emotion.  There  are  over  200 
instruments  that  measure  the  various  types  and  attributes  of  anxiety.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
especially  important  for  clinicians  and  researchers  to  understand  the  empirical  evidence 
regarding  these  instruments. 

An  unresolved  matter  regarding  anxiety  measurement  is  the  lack  of  consensus 
among  clinicians  and  researchers  regarding  the  vague  phenomenon  termed  anxiety. 

Many  researchers  omit  their  conceptual  definition  of  anxiety  in  research  reports  (see 
Table  3.3).  Consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  whether  the  anxiety  instrument  that  they 
administered  can  satisfactorily  measure  their  conceptualization  of  anxiety.  For  example, 
Luskin  and  colleagues  used  the  STAI  to  assess  whether  stress  management  training 
reduced  anxiety  for  patients  with  heart  failure.  One  would  expect  interventions  to  have 
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the  greatest  impact  on  state  anxiety;  however,  these  investigators  reported  a  single  state- 
trait  anxiety  score. 

The  measurement  of  anxiety  has  been  problematic  in  other  ways.  First,  one 
surmises  that  investigators  are  more  interested  in  state  anxiety  than  trait  anxiety  for 
patients  with  cardiac  disease.  Yet,  various  instruments  are  used  to  measure  anxiety,  some 
of  which  were  not  created  to  measure  state  anxiety.  For  example,  researchers  who  use 
the  Profile  of  Mood  States  or  the  anxiety  subscale  of  either  the  BSI  or  the  HADS 
sometimes  modify  the  instructions,  directing  participants  to  report  current  feelings  rather 
than  feelings  during  the  past  week.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  altered  directions 
adversely  affect  the  psychometric  properties  of  these  instruments.  Second,  as  shown  in 
Table  3.3,  the  majority  of  investigators  did  not  report  Cronbach’s  a  coefficients,  making 
it  difficult  to  evaluate  the  internal  consistency  of  the  anxiety  instrument  for  a  specific 
sample.  Finally,  as  previously  alluded  to,  it  is  difficult  to  compare  anxiety  data  for 
patients  with  cardiac  disease  because  researchers  have  not  consistently  used  the  same 
anxiety  instruments. 

Although  evidence  suggests  that  the  STAI,  the  anxiety  subscales  of  the  BSI,  and 
the  HADS  all  have  acceptable  reliability  and  validity  when  used  with  cardiac  patients, 
future  decisions  regarding  the  best  instrument  for  clinical  and  research  use  awaits  results 
of  direct  comparison  studies  among  these  three  instruments.  Meanwhile,  clinicians 
should  consider  using  a  shorter  instrument,  such  as  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  for 
acutely  ill  patients  who  are  easily  overburdened  by  longer  instruments.  When 
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caring  for  patients  with  physical  symptoms  of  anxiety,  clinicians  are  advised  to  avoid 
instruments  that  include  physical  indicators  of  anxiety,  as  this  may  artificially  inflate 
anxiety  scores. 


Recommendations  for  New  Directions  in  Measurement  of  Anxiety 
Thousands  of  research  studies  pertain  to  anxiety;  however,  plenty  of  unanswered 
questions  remain  and  thus  provide  the  basis  for  new  directions  regarding  anxiety 
measurement.  Since  the  inception  of  these  instruments,  much  has  been  learned  about 
anxiety,  including  its  unique  attributes,  assessment,  treatment,  and  adverse  effects.  As  a 
result,  some  have  reported  that  the  STAI  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  HADS  measure 
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concepts  such  as  depression  and  psychomotor  agitation.  ’  ’  Further  research  is  needed 
to  reexamine  the  factor  structures  of  the  STAI  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  HADS. 

Most  anxiety  instruments  were  constructed  for  use  with  adults,  but  not  older 
persons;  therefore,  limited  psychometric  data  are  available  for  these  individuals.41 
Accordingly,  it  is  important  that  research  efforts  result  in  normative  data  for  older  adults. 

It  is  well-known  that  inpatients  with  cardiac  disease  are  anxious.  Yet,  results  of 
recent  studies  reveal  that  clinicians  assess  anxiety  in  an  infrequent  and  inconsistent 
manner,24,25  partly  because  they  believe  that  anxiety  instruments  are  time-consuming,42,43 
clinically  irrelevant,  and  difficult  to  administer.  In  addition,  rather  than  using  an  anxiety 
instrument,  clinicians  commonly  diagnose  anxiety  using  their  clinical  judgment.25  These 
findings  are  alarming  because  investigators  have  not  found  a  relationship  between 
patient-generated  and  clinician-generated  ratings  of  patient  anxiety.24,25  Clinicians  need 
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data  about  which  anxiety  instrument(s)  is  the  most  reliable  and  efficient  for  cardiac 
patients. 

New  research  also  is  needed  to  ascertain  how  best  to  assess  anxiety  for  cardiac 
patients  who  cannot  complete  self-report  instruments.  In  recent  studies,  critical  care 
nurses  reported  that  they  rely  on  changes  in  physiologic  parameters,  such  as  blood 
pressure  and  heart  rate,  to  denote  anxiety.44,45  Of  concern,  though,  is  that  elevated  heart 
rate  and  blood  pressure  do  not  accurately  reflect  anxiety  in  patients  with  cardiac 
disease.46 

Researchers  commonly  administer  a  battery  of  instruments  to  persons  with 
cardiac  disease.  For  example,  respondents  may  complete  instruments  that  are  designed  to 
measure  anxiety,  depression,  quality  of  life,  adherence,  and  activity  status.  Future  study 
is  needed  to  determine  if  the  sequence  of  the  questionnaires  influences  results.33 
Similarly,  another  issue  that  deserves  more  consideration  is  the  frequency  with  which 
clinicians  should  measure  anxiety  for  both  inpatients  and  outpatients.  It  is  possible  that 
some  patients  may  become  frustrated  with  repeated  anxiety  assessments  and  thus  not 
report  worthy  data.  In  contrast,  sporadic  assessments  may  not  reveal  the  true  nature  of 
patients’  anxiety,  placing  them  at  risk  for  complications.  These  timing  data  are  critical  so 
that  the  assessment  of  anxiety  can  be  integrated  into  routine  and  recurring  patient 
assessment  processes. 


Conclusion 

In  conclusion,  patients  with  cardiac  disease  are  often  anxious.  There  is  no 
consensus  about  the  conceptual  definition  of  anxiety;  yet,  many  instruments  have  been 
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designed  to  measure  anxiety.  The  STAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  anxiety 
subscale  of  the  HADS  have  been  used  to  assess  anxiety  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease. 
Although  these  instruments  possess  several  strengths,  more  study  is  needed  to  further 
advance  the  measurement  of  anxiety. 
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Table  3.1 :  Conceptual  Definitions  of  Anxiety 
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Secondary  anxiety:  “..  .anxiety  which  arises  through  the  adventitious  association  of  previously  neutral  cues 
with  states  of  primary  anxiety.”50,  p' 38 
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Table  3.2:  Comparison  of  Three  Self-Report  Measures  of  Anxiety 
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Instrument;  Number  of  Response  Scoring  and  Time  Grade  Normative  Values 
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*  Based  on  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory,  Form  X 
NR  =  Not  reported 


Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’  Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’  Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’  Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’ Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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patients  with  HF 


Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’  Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’  Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’  Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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Author/Date  Major  Purpose  Sample  Authors’  Conceptual  Anxiety  Major  Findings  Related  to  Anxiety 
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indications 


Table  3.3  (Continued) 

AMI  =  acute  myocardial  infarction;  CABG  =  coronary  artery  bypass  grafting;  CCU  =  coronary  care  unit;  COPD  =  chronic  obstructive 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 


Anxiety  is  Not  Manifested  by  Elevated  Heart  Rate  and  Blood  Pressure  in 

Acutely  Ill  Cardiac  Patients 
Synopsis 

Objective:  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure  are  related  to  level  of  anxiety  in  patients  with  chronic  advanced  heart  failure 
(HF),  patients  with  acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI),  and  healthy  individuals. 
Background:  Accurate  assessment  of  anxiety  in  cardiac  patients  is  important  because 
anxiety  is  associated  with  adverse  outcomes.  Clinicians  often  use  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure  as  indicators  of  anxiety;  however,  little  is  known  about  whether  these  measures 
accurately  reflect  anxiety  in  acutely  ill  patients. 

Methods  and  Results:  In  this  descriptive,  correlational  study,  anxiety,  heart  rate,  and 
blood  pressure  were  measured  at  the  same  time  in  three  groups  of  individuals:  1)  54 
patients  hospitalized  for  AMI;  2)  32  patients  with  chronic  advanced  HF;  and  3)  31 
healthy  individuals.  State  anxiety  was  measured  using  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Brief 
Symptom  Inventory.  Heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  data  were  collected  immediately  prior 
to  the  anxiety  assessment.  Data  were  collected  in  the  outpatient  setting  for  patients  with 
HF  and  healthy  individuals.  For  patients  with  AMI,  data  were  collected  a  mean  of  48  ± 

33  hours  after  admission.  There  were  no  correlations  between  anxiety  and  heart  rate  or 
diastolic  blood  pressure.  Higher  anxiety  was  associated  with  lower  systolic  blood 
pressure  in  patients  with  AMI  (  r  =  -.23,  P  <  .05)  and  in  healthy  individuals  (r  =  -.27,  P  < 
.05). 
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Conclusions:  Elevated  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  do  not  accurately  reflect  level  of 
anxiety  as  reported  by  patients  with  AMI  or  HF  and  healthy  individuals,  and  thus  cannot 
be  used  to  assess  anxiety  in  acutely  ill  patients.  Clinicians  who  use  changes  in  heart  rate 
or  blood  pressure  as  indicators  of  anxiety  may  fail  to  recognize  and  treat  anxiety,  placing 
their  patients  at  high  risk  for  both  immediate  and  long-term  complications. 

Key  Words:  Acute  Myocardial  Infarction,  Heart  Failure,  Heart  Rate,  Blood  Pressure, 
Anxiety 
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Introduction 


Historically,  healthcare  providers  focused  on  how  physiologic  parameters,  such  as 
dysrhythmias,  Killip  class,  and  infarct  size  and  location,  affected  recurrent  cardiac  events 
and  mortality  for  patients  with  coronary  heart  disease  (CHD).  More  recently,  researchers 
have  examined  whether  psychological  factors,  such  as  anxiety  and  depression,  impact  the 
pathogenesis  of  CHD  and  the  morbidity  and  mortality  for  persons  diagnosed  with  CHD. 

Anxiety  is  a  “psychophysiological  phenomenon  experienced  as  a  foreboding 
dread  or  threat  to  a  human  organism  whether  the  threat  is  generated  by  internal,  real  or 
imagined  dangers.”1,  p  1  Anxiety  is  manifested  by  a  variety  of  psychological  and  somatic 
symptoms.  ’  Understandably,  patients  with  acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI)  or  heart 
failure  (HF)  are  often  anxious.3'5  This  anxiety  stems  from  concerns  such  as  physical 
symptoms,  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  procedures,  the  healthcare  environment,  risk  of 
death,  cost  of  treatment,  and  their  ability  to  resume  self-care,  work  or  recreational 
activities.  Ten  to  twenty-six  percent  of  hospitalized  persons  with  AMI  are  more  anxious 
than  individuals  with  a  psychiatric  disorder.4,5  Anxiety  is  more  prevalent  than  depression 
for  patients  with  AMI.5'7 

z  o 

Most,  but  not  all,  ’  investigators  have  demonstrated  that  anxiety  is  associated 
with  adverse  outcomes.  For  example,  Moser  and  Dracup4  demonstrated  that  patients  with 
higher  levels  of  state  anxiety  were  4.9  times  more  likely  to  develop  in-hospital 
complications.  Thomas  and  colleagues9  followed  348  patients  from  the  Cardiac 
Arrhythmia  Suppression  Trial  to  study  the  effects  of  psychosocial  factors  on  survival  and 
demonstrated  that  level  of  state  anxiety  independently  predicted  3  month  survival  after 
AMI.  In  a  study  by  Frasure-Smith  and  associates,10  patients  with  AMI  who  had  higher 
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anxiety  scores  on  the  state  portion  of  the  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory  experienced  more 
frequent  recurrent  cardiac  events  during  the  first  post-AMI  year.  Remarkably,  anxiety 
was  the  only  variable  from  among  several  cardiac  and  psychological  variables  that 
predicted  recurrent  AMI. 

The  prevalence  of  anxiety  is  high  in  patients  with  HF,11  but  few  investigators  have 
evaluated  how  anxiety  affects  patients  with  HF.12'14  The  results  of  these  few 
investigations  have  been  mixed;  anxiety  predicted  functional  status  at  1  year  in  patients 
with  HF,14  but  not  rehospitalization  or  mortality.15  However,  in  a  study  of  patients  with 
recent  AMI  and  depressed  left  ventricular  function,  anxiety  was  associated  with  a  higher 
incidence  of  adverse  cardiac  events  and  cardiac  death  in  the  subsequent  6-10  years.16 

The  above  findings  emphasize  that  it  is  essential  for  clinicians  to  accurately  assess 
and  promptly  manage  anxiety  in  patients  with  AMI  or  HF.  Yet,  healthcare  professionals 
often  fail  to  consider  anxiety  and  other  psychosocial  factors  when  caring  for  their 
patients.  ’  Furthermore,  clinicians  often  diagnose  anxiety  by  using  their  clinical 
judgment  instead  of  a  reliable  or  valid  instrument  that  is  designed  to  measure  anxiety.18 
Results  from  a  recent  study  indicated  that  the  majority  of  critical  care  nurses  believed  that 
anxiety  could  be  life  threatening  or  harmful.19  Yet,  in  another  study,  critical  care  nurses 
documented  an  anxiety  assessment  in  only  39%  of  patients  with  AMI,  while  physicians 

i  o  *\r\ 

assessed  only  6%  of  patients  for  anxiety.  ’  In  addition,  clinicians  did  not  use  objective 
indicators  to  describe  anxiety  and  documented  a  follow-up  anxiety  assessment  in  only 
24%  of  patients  that  they  had  identified  as  being  anxious.  The  most  striking  finding  from 
this  study  was  that  there  was  no  relationship  between  clinician-generated  and  patient¬ 
generated  anxiety  ratings. 
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In  a  recent  survey,  critical  care  nurses  indicated  that  agitation,  increased  blood 
pressure,  increased  heart  rate,  patients’  verbalization  of  anxiety,  and  restlessness  are  the 
most  important  indicators  of  anxiety.21  In  the  qualitative  arm  of  the  same  study,  nurses 
reported  that  they  most  frequently  used  restlessness,  increased  heart  rate,  agitation, 
increased  blood  pressure,  increased  respiratory  rate,  and  increased  diaphoresis  as  signs  of 
anxiety.  Indeed,  under  5%  of  nurses  considered  a  patient’s  verbalization  of  anxiety  as 

an  important  element  of  their  anxiety  assessment.  These  findings  are  concerning  because 
physiologic  symptoms  of  anxiety  may  not  be  as  useful  when  assessing  acutely  ill  patients 
for  anxiety.  It  can  be  difficult  to  differentiate  between  signs  and  symptoms  of  anxiety 
and  indicators  that  reflect  deteriorations  in  the  patient’s  physiologic  status.  Furthermore, 
cardiac  patients  often  receive  beta-blockers  and  other  interventions  that  influence  heart 
rate  and  blood  pressure.  Clinicians  who  rely  on  changes  in  heart  rate  or  blood  pressure  to 
diagnose  anxiety  may  underestimate  the  presence  of  anxiety  in  their  patients.21 
Clinicians  may  more  accurately  recognize  anxiety  by  actively  listening  to  patient  reports 
of  anxiety21  and  by  assessing  psychological  symptoms  that  are  associated  with  anxiety.2 

Although  critical  care  nurses  use  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  as  indicators  of 
anxiety,  little  is  known  about  whether  these  measures  accurately  reflect  anxiety  in  acutely 
ill  cardiac  patients.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  heart  rate  and 
blood  pressure  were  related  to  level  of  anxiety  at  the  time  of  measurement  in  three  groups 
of  participants:  1)  patients  with  chronic  advanced  HF;  2)  patients  with  AMI;  and  3) 
healthy  individuals. 
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Methods 


Design 

In  this  descriptive  study  we  determined  the  relationship  between  anxiety,  and 
heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  in  three  groups  of  individuals.  Blood  pressure  and  heart 
rate  were  assessed  at  the  same  time  as  anxiety  level.  Data  from  two  separate  studies23,24 
are  presented  in  this  paper. 

Sample  and  Settings 

For  purposes  of  this  study,  we  combined  data  from  two  studies:  1)  study  of 
anxiety  among  patients  experiencing  AMI;  ’  and  2)  study  of  the  impact  of  a 
biofeedback-relaxation  intervention  in  patients  with  HF.24  In  the  AMI  study,  patients 
were  enrolled  based  on  the  following  criteria:  1)  diagnosis  of  AMI  using  typical 
electrocardiogram  changes  and  enzyme  levels  to  confirm  AMI;  2)  pain  free  and 
hemodynamically  stable  at  the  time  of  interview;  3)  AMI  not  experienced  in  an 
institutional  setting;  4)  cognitively  able  to  participate  in  a  short  interview;  5)  free  of 
serious  debilitating  co-morbidities  such  as  cancer  or  renal  failure;  and  6)  able  to  speak 
English.  The  study  was  conducted  in  patients’  hospital  rooms,  which  were  typically  in 
the  critical  care  unit  or  telemetry  unit. 

In  the  biofeedback-relaxation  study,  patients  with  HF  and  healthy  individuals 
were  enrolled.  Inclusion  criteria  for  the  patients  included  the  following:  1)  diagnosis  of 
advanced  chronic  HF  with  New  York  Heart  Association  (NYHA)  functional 
classification  II  to  IV,  and  left  ventricular  ejection  fraction  <  30%;  2)  have  undergone 
evaluation  of  HF  and  optimization  of  medical  therapy,  and  have  not  been  referred  for 
heart  transplantation;  3)  no  history  of  cerebral  vascular  accident;  4)  no  history  of  major 
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extremity  vascular  problems;  5)  no  recent  (within  6  months)  myocardial  infarction;  and 
6)  not  receiving  sedatives,  narcotics,  or  hypnotics.  Healthy  individuals  were  included  if 
they  had  no  history  of  CHD,  diabetes,  or  other  major  illnesses.  No  healthy  participants 
were  taking  beta-adrenergic  blocking  agents.  Healthy  individuals  could  have  been 
diagnosed  with  hypertension,  but  could  not  have  been  receiving  antihypertensive 
medications.  Participants  from  the  biofeedback-relaxation  study  were  assessed  in  an 
outpatient  clinical  research  center  of  a  major  academic  medical  center. 

Measurement 

Anxiety,  heart  rate,  and  blood  pressure  were  measured  in  the  same  manner  in  each 
group  of  participants.  The  following  sociodemographic  and  clinical  data  were  collected: 
age,  gender,  ethnicity,  marital  status,  education  level,  smoking  status,  NYHA 
classification,  heart  rate,  blood  pressure,  and  history  of  AMI,  coronary  artery  bypass 
grafting,  percutaneous  coronary  intervention,  diabetes,  or  hypertension. 

Anxiety.  State  anxiety  was  measured  using  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Brief 
Symptom  Inventory.  ’  This  six-item  anxiety  subscale  is  especially  useful  when  studying 
acutely  ill  patients  because  it  is  sensitive,  brief,  reliable,  and  valid,  and  does  not  rely  on 
clinical  symptoms  to  indicate  feelings  of  anxiety.26’27  Instruments  that  include  clinical 
indicators  of  emotions  have  been  criticized  for  overestimating  the  level  of  emotion  in 
acutely  ill  patients.  For  each  of  the  six  items  on  the  scale,  patients  rate  their  level  of 
distress  from  0  (“not  at  all”)  to  4  (“extremely”).  The  scores  are  summed  and  averaged. 

The  averaged  score  reflects  the  patient’s  overall  level  of  state  anxiety. 

Heart  rate  and  blood  pressure.  Heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  data  were  collected 
using  two  methods  to  establish  the  validity  of  the  measurement.  The  same  methods  were 
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used  for  participants  from  both  studies.  Trained  research  assistants  assessed  heart  rate  by 
auscultating  the  apical  pulse  for  a  full  minute,  and  determined  blood  pressure  using  the 
technique  outlined  by  the  Joint  National  Committee  on  Prevention,  Detection,  Evaluation 
and  Treatment  of  High  Blood  Pressure.  Heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  were  also 

measured  using  a  calibrated  noninvasive  blood  pressure  monitor. 

Procedures 

The  appropriate  Institutional  Review  Boards  approved  this  study  and  the 
investigation  conforms  with  the  principles  outlined  in  the  Declaration  of  Helsinki.  All 
participants  gave  informed,  written  consent.  Healthcare  providers  referred  their  patients 
to  the  respective  studies.  We  used  flyers  to  recruit  healthy  participants.  Trained  research 
assistants  who  were  all  cardiovascular  nurses  explained  the  study  requirements  to 
potential  participants  and  collected  all  data. 

Data  in  the  AMI  study  were  collected  within  72  hours  (mean  48  ±  33  hours)  of 
patients’  admission  to  the  hospital  with  AMI  symptoms.  The  AMI  study  included  no 
intervention  and  a  one-time  assessment  of  anxiety  during  a  patient  interview.  Heart  rate 
and  blood  pressure  data  were  collected  immediately  prior  to  the  anxiety  assessment.  In 
the  biofeedback-relaxation  study,  anxiety,  heart  rate,  and  blood  pressure  measurements 
were  collected  in  an  outpatient  setting  during  a  data  collection  session.  Data  used  in  the 
present  analyses  were  collected  at  baseline,  before  the  intervention  was  instituted. 
Statistical  Analyses 

All  data  were  entered  into  a  personal  computer  and  analyzed  with  SPSS  software, 
version  1 1 .5.  Data  are  presented  as  frequencies  and  means  ±  standard  deviations.  Using 
Kendall’s  tau-b,  correlation  coefficients  were  computed  between  the  mean  anxiety  level 
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of  each  group  and  heart  rate,  systolic  blood  pressure,  and  diastolic  blood  pressure.  We 
also  subdivided  each  of  the  three  groups  into  a  “high  anxiety  group”  and  a  “low  anxiety 
group”  based  on  the  median  split  of  the  anxiety  scores.  We  performed  two-tailed  t  tests 
to  evaluate  whether  the  high  and  low  anxiety  groups  manifested  differences  in  mean  heart 
rate,  systolic  blood  pressure,  and  diastolic  blood  pressure  at  the  time  of  measurement.  A 
P-value  of  <  .05  was  considered  statistically  significant. 

Results 

Characteristics  of  Sample 

The  sample  of  1 1 7  patients  was  composed  of  32  (27.4%)  patients  with  HF,  54 
(46.2%)  patients  with  AMI,  and  3 1  (26.5%)  healthy  individuals.  The  sociodemographic 
and  clinical  characteristics  of  the  sample  are  summarized  in  Table  4.1.  The  mean  age  of 
the  sample  was  56.8  ±  13.9  years.  Patients  in  the  AMI  group  were  older  than  patients  in 
the  HF  and  normal  groups  (P  <  .05).  Over  half  (56.4%)  of  the  participants  were  married, 
59.8%  were  female,  and  the  majority  (79.5%)  were  Caucasian. 

Anxiety  Level 

The  mean  anxiety  scores  for  the  HF,  AMI,  and  healthy  groups  were  0.98,  0.52, 
and  0.58,  respectively,  which  in  each  group  is  substantially  greater  than  the  norm 
reference  anxiety  level  of  0.35  ±  0.45.27  In  this  study,  62.5%  of  patients  with  HF,  38.8% 
of  patients  with  AMI,  and  54.9%  of  healthy  individuals  reported  higher  anxiety  than  the 
norm  reference. 
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Relationship  Between  Anxiety  and  Physiologic  Variables 


The  results  of  the  correlational  analyses  presented  in  Table  4.2  show  that  there 
were  no  significant  correlations  between  anxiety  and  heart  rate  or  diastolic  blood 
pressure.  There  were  only  two  significant  correlations.  Interestingly,  higher  anxiety  was 
associated  with  lower  systolic  blood  pressure  in  healthy  individuals  (r  =  -.27,  P  <  .05) 
and  patients  with  AMI  (r  =  -.23,  P  <  .05). 

As  previously  described,  the  patients  were  divided  into  high  and  low  anxiety 
subgroups.  As  shown  in  Table  4.3,  mean  systolic  blood  pressure,  diastolic  blood 
pressure,  and  heart  rate  were  not  statistically  different  for  patients  in  the  high  and  low 
anxiety  subgroups,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  cardiac  disease.  There  was  a 
tendency  for  patients  with  HF  to  have  a  higher  heart  rate  and  diastolic  blood  pressure. 

Discussion 

Results  from  this  study  show  that  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  do  not  accurately 
reflect  level  of  anxiety  as  reported  by  patients  with  AMI  or  HF  and  healthy  individuals. 
This  study  is  unique  because  its  investigators  call  into  question  the  long-standing  practice 
of  assuming  that  anxiety  is  associated  with  elevated  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure.  Little 
research  has  been  done  to  examine  the  relationship  between  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure 
for  patients  with  cardiac  disease.  Traditionally,  clinicians  have  assessed  acutely  ill 
patients  for  high  anxiety  by  detecting  changes  in  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure;  however, 
findings  from  this  study  do  not  support  this  practice.  From  a  physiologic  perspective,  it 
would  seem  that  increased  anxiety  should  be  associated  with  elevated  heart  rate  and 
blood  pressure.  Although  the  purpose  of  this  study  was  not  to  test  the  mechanisms 
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linking  anxiety  with  poor  outcomes,  we  found  that  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  were  not 
elevated  in  this  sample  of  participants,  regardless  of  their  anxiety  level.  In  fact,  an 
unexpected  finding  was  that  higher  anxiety  was  associated  with  lower  systolic  blood 
pressure  in  healthy  individuals  and  in  patients  with  AMI.  We  propose  several 
explanations  for  our  findings. 

First,  although  it  is  a  long-held  belief29'35  that  anxiety  is  associated  with  increased 
heart  rate  and  blood  pressure,  examination  of  the  existing  evidence  reveals  several  points 
that  counter  this  belief:  1)  individuals  with  even  extreme  anxiety  do  not  respond  in  a 
homogenous  manner,  given  that  some  persons  exhibit  an  increase  in  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure  while  others  show  no  heart  rate  or  blood  pressure  response;36"38  2)  when 
investigators  reported  that  anxiety  was  associated  with  increased  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure,  the  increases  often  were  minimal  and  not  clinically  important;29’36,37,39’40  3) 
many  investigators  failed  to  show  any  change  in  heart  rate  or  blood  pressure  in  response 
to  acute  anxiety;38’41-43  and  4)  the  physiologic  response  to  anxiety  is  far  more  complex 
than  originally  thought  and  involves  differential  responses  depending  on  which  brain 
hemisphere  is  activated.29,44 

Second,  patients  with  AMI  or  HF  who  are  anxious  and  on  beta-adrenergic 
blockers  may  not  manifest  a  rapid  heart  rate  or  elevated  blood  pressure.2  In  this  sample, 
93%  of  the  AMI  patients  were  on  beta-adrenergic  blockers.  Beta-adrenergic  blockers  are 
recommended  as  standard  therapy  for  patients  with  AMI;45  realistically,  most  patients 
with  AMI  will  receive  a  beta-adrenergic  blocker.  Aside  from  this,  however,  no 
relationship  was  found  between  anxiety  and  either  blood  pressure  or  heart  rate  in  patients 
with  HF  or  in  healthy  participants  who  did  not  receive  beta-adrenergic  blockers, 
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indicating  that  regardless  of  beta-adrenergic  blocker  use,  anxiety  is  not  associated  with 
heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  changes.  Yet,  clinicians  continue  to  use  heart  rate  and 
blood  pressure  changes  as  indicators  of  anxiety.  Our  findings  are  consistent  with  a  recent 
report  that  also  demonstrated  no  relationship  between  anxiety  level  and  either  blood 
pressure  or  heart  rate  for  ICU  patients  with  various  diagnoses.46 

Third,  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  are  gross  indicators  of  sympathetic  tone  and 
therefore  may  not  be  accurate  indicators  of  anxiety,  especially  when  it  is  sustained. 
Particularly  among  cardiac  patients,  whose  autonomic  nervous  system  tone  is  altered 
acutely  and  chronically,47  adaptation  to  sustained  sympathetic  nervous  system  activation 
may  include  blunting  of  the  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  response.  For  example,  among 
patients  with  HF,  baroreceptor  function  is  altered  early  and  contributes  to  the 
development  and  progression  of  HF.47  Consequently,  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure 
responses  to  changes  in  autonomic  nervous  tone  may  be  distorted. 

Fourth,  acutely  ill  patients  who  are  anxious  may  exhibit  anxiety  in  a  variety  of 
ways  and  either  they  may  not  be  able  to  mount  an  overt  physiologic  response  to  anxiety 
or  the  response  may  be  masked  by  the  complex  pathophysiologic  responses  of  the 
presenting  illness.21  For  example,  volume  status  abnormalities,  pain,  or  changes  in 
patient  activity  all  affect  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure.  In  addition,  while  some  healthy 
or  ill  individuals  who  initially  experience  intense,  acute  anxiety  may  exhibit  tachycardia 
and  hypertension,  this  physiological  response  may  not  persist  as  the  individual 
experiences  chronic  anxiety  that  persists  for  hours  or  days.2 

We  recommend  that  clinicians  assess  anxiety  using  an  instrument  designed  for 
that  purpose.  Although  clinicians  have  reported  using  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  as 
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signs  of  anxiety,  the  principal  finding  of  this  study  indicates  that  heart  rate  and  blood 
pressure  are  not  reliable  indicators  of  anxiety  for  patients  with  AMI  or  HF.  One  could 
argue  that  heart  rate  tended  to  be  higher  in  the  high  anxiety  groups;  however,  the 
difference  in  heart  rate  was  neither  statistically  nor  clinically  significant.  Clinicians  are 
unlikely  to  attribute  such  small  variations  in  heart  rate  to  anxiety.  As  a  result,  clinicians 
who  rely  on  changes  in  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  as  indicators  of  patient  anxiety  may 
fail  to  recognize  and  treat  anxiety. 

Further  prospective  research  is  needed  to  identify  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
method  of  assessing  anxiety  in  acutely  ill  patients.  Clinicians  need  a  brief,  valid,  and 
reliable  instrument  that  is  easy  to  administer.  However,  some  critically  ill  patients  are  not 
capable  of  either  completing  such  an  instrument  or  subjectively  reporting  anxiety. 
Therefore,  future  research  is  needed  to  explore  whether  any  physiologic  measures  are 
reliable  indicators  of  patient  anxiety. 

A  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  we  measured  anxiety  at  one  time  point.  More 
research  is  needed  to  evaluate  whether  our  findings  would  persist  over  time  and  whether 
we  would  find  similar  results  if  AMI  patients  were  assessed  during  the  early  acute  phase 
(<  24  hours  after  admission)  or  if  patients  with  HF  were  assessed  during  an  acute 
exacerbation.  A  second  limitation  is  that  healthy  individuals  had  higher  than  expected 
levels  of  anxiety.  Interestingly,  even  healthy  individuals  with  anxiety  did  not  manifest  an 
elevated  heart  rate  or  blood  pressure.  Finally,  although  our  sample  size  was  somewhat 
limited,  the  sample  size  was  large  enough  to  detect  relationships  that  existed  (i.e.,  higher 
anxiety  was  associated  with  lower  systolic  blood  pressure  in  patients  with  AMI  and  in 
healthy  individuals). 
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In  summary,  elevated  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  do  not  accurately  reflect  level 
of  anxiety  as  reported  by  patients  with  either  AMI  or  HF  and  healthy  individuals.  These 
findings  constitute  an  important  contribution  to  cardiac  nursing  research  literature 
because  clinicians  report  using  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  as  indicators  of  anxiety. 
Results  of  this  study  indicate  that  use  of  an  anxiety  assessment  instrument  will  enable 
clinicians  to  more  accurately  assess  patient  anxiety. 
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Table  4.1:  Comparison  of  Baseline  Characteristics 
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Widowed  15(12.8)  1(3.1)  11(20.4)  3(9.7) 

Cohabitate  1(0.9)  1(3.1)  0(0.0)  0(0.0) 


Variable  Entire  Sample  (N=  117)  HF  Group  (n  =  32)  AMI  Group  (n  =  54)  Healthy  Group  (n  =  31) 
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hypertension;  PCI  =  percutaneous  coronary  intervention 


Table  4.2:  Correlations  Between  Anxiety,  and  Heart  Rate  and  Blood  Pressure 
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Table  4.3:  Comparison  of  Mean  Systolic  Blood  Pressure,  Diastolic  Blood  Pressure,  and  Heart  Rate  Between  High  Anxiety  and  Low 
Anxiety  Groups 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 


Using  a  0-10  Scale  for  Assessment  of  Anxiety  in  Patients  with 
Acute  Myocardial  Infarction 
Synopsis 

Objective:  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  whether  a  single-item  anxiety 
assessment  instrument,  the  Anxiety  Level  Index  (ALI),  is  a  valid  alternative  to  the  State 
Anxiety  Index  (SAI)  or  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory  (BSI)  for 
assessing  state  anxiety  for  patients  with  AMI. 

Background:  Patients  with  acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI)  often  experience  anxiety, 
an  emotion  that  predicts  adverse  physiologic  outcomes.  Critical  care  clinicians  have  not 
adopted  an  anxiety  assessment  instrument  for  widespread  use,  due  in  part  to  the 
unavailability  of  an  easy-to-administer  anxiety  instrument  that  is  not  burdensome  to 
either  clinicians  or  critically  ill  patients. 

Methods  and  Results:  In  this  prospective  multi-center  study,  243  inpatients  with  AMI 
rated  their  anxiety  using  the  SAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  ALI.  Anxiety 
Level  Index  scores  were  compared  to  SAI  and  BSI  anxiety  subscale  scores  using 
Spearman’s  rho  test  and  the  Bland-Altman  method.  There  were  moderate,  positive 
correlations  between  the  ALI  and  the  SAI  ( rs  =  .52,  P  <  .001)  and  between  the  ALI  and 
the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  ( rs  =  .45,  P  <  .001).  However,  the  Bland-Altman  method 
revealed  a  moderate  bias  between  the  ALI  and  the  SAI  and  between  the  ALI  and  the 
anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI.  As  anxiety  scores  increased,  the  level  of  disagreement 
became  more  pronounced  in  both  comparisons. 
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Conclusions:  Although  ALI  scores  were  moderately  and  significantly  correlated  with 
scores  on  the  SAI  and  the  BSI  anxiety  subscale,  the  results  of  the  Bland- Altman  method 
indicate  a  lack  of  construct  validity  of  the  single-item  measure.  The  quest  continues  to 
construct  a  simple  self-report  measure  of  anxiety  that  is  appropriate  for  critically  ill 
patients  with  AMI. 

Key  Words:  Anxiety,  myocardial  infarction,  nursing  assessment 
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Introduction 


Anxiety  is  an  inherent  human  emotion  and  a  common  psychological  response  to 
acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI).  In  fact,  10-26%  of  hospitalized  persons  with  AMI 
are  more  anxious  than  persons  who  have  been  diagnosed  with  a  psychiatric  disorder.  ’ 
Anxiety  associated  with  AMI  is  not  unique  to  the  United  States;  patients  throughout  the 
world  experience  anxiety  after  AMI. 

Anxiety  associated  with  AMI  can  be  a  dangerous  phenomenon.  Moser  and 
Dracup1  reported  that  patients  with  higher  state  anxiety  after  AMI  had  a  4.9  times  higher 
incidence  of  in-hospital  ventricular  fibrillation,  ischemia,  and  reinfarction  than  patients 
with  lower  anxiety.  High  state  anxiety  has  been  shown  to  predict  3 -month  survival 
following  AMI.4  Similarly,  Frasure-Smith  and  colleagues5  reported  that  high  state 
anxiety  predicted  recurrent  cardiac  events  during  the  first  year  after  AMI.  Finally,  for 
patients  with  recent  AMI  and  a  left  ventricular  ejection  fraction  <  50%,  elevated  anxiety 
was  associated  with  more  frequent  cardiac  events  and  higher  mortality  6-10  years  after 
the  acute  event.6 

Given  the  above  findings,  it  is  easy  to  find  nursing  literature  that  emphasizes  the 
need  for  clinicians  to  assess,  document,  and  manage  anxiety  in  patients  with  AMI.7'12 
What  is  missing,  however,  are  specific  guidelines  for  how  clinicians  should  assess 
anxiety.  Instead,  recommendations  for  assessing  anxiety  are  vague.  For  example, 
clinicians  are  instructed  to  “assess  for  verbal  and  nonverbal  signs  of  anxiety  and  when 
level  of  anxiety  changes...”,13’15  826  perform  active  listening,  and  encourage  patients  to 
verbalize  their  emotions.9  The  assessment  of  anxiety  after  AMI  is  not  standardized  and 
no  anxiety  assessment  tool  has  been  recognized  as  the  gold  standard.  Consequently, 
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although  reliable  and  valid  anxiety  instruments  are  available,  clinicians  often  neither 
complete  nor  document  a  formal  anxiety  assessment.  When  nurses  do  assess  anxiety, 
they  do  so  using  a  subjective  approach.14  For  example,  nurses  documented  that  patients 
were  anxious,  restless,  or  shaky,  but  did  not  use  objective  measures  to  assess  anxiety.14 
Nurses  also  use  tachycardia,  tachypnea,  elevated  blood  pressure,  and  increased 
diaphoresis  as  indicators  of  anxiety.15,16  However,  interpretation  of  altered  physiologic 
parameters  is  difficult  because  many  factors  other  than  anxiety  influence  them.17 

The  Spielberger  State  Anxiety  Index  (SAI)  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Brief 
Symptom  Inventory  (BSI)19  are  two  valid  and  reliable  anxiety  instruments  that 
investigators  have  used  to  assess  anxiety  in  patients  with  AMI.  Clinicians  often  perceive 
that  such  anxiety  instruments  are  too  lengthy,20,21  burdensome  to  acutely  ill  patients,22 
clinically  irrelevant,  and  difficult  to  administer.  O’Brien  and  associates14  reported  that 
clinicians  never  used  an  objective  instrument  to  assess  anxiety  for  101  patients  with  AMI. 
Although  45  of  these  patients’  medical  records  contained  a  brief  subjective  anxiety 
assessment,  there  was  no  association  between  clinicians’  assessment  of  their  patients’ 
anxiety  and  patients’  assessment  of  their  own  anxiety.  Furthermore,  clinician 
assessments  of  the  same  patient  during  the  same  time  period  differed. 

Others  documented  the  need  for  a  simple  method  of  assessing  anxiety  in  acutely 
ill  patients14,17  and  suggested  that  a  single-item  anxiety  assessment  instrument  may  be  the 
solution.14  Some  investigators  asked  non-cardiac  patients  to  report  anxiety  using  a  0  to 
10  numeric  rating  scale;  however,  no  psychometric  data  were  reported.23,24  Clinicians 
who  care  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease  are  familiar  with  numeric  rating  scales  because 
they  routinely  assess  chest  pain  using  a  0  to  10  pain  scale.  Advantages  of  a  0  to  10  scale 
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are  that  clinicians  require  minimal  training  regarding  its  use,  it  is  time  efficient,  and 
cardiac  patients  are  familiar  with  it.  If  clinicians  had  a  straightforward  0  to  1 0  numeric 
anxiety  scale,  they  might  assess  and  document  anxiety  more  consistently.  Furthermore,  a 
0  to  10  anxiety  scale  could  eliminate  difficulties  with  translating  currently  available 
anxiety  instruments  to  non-English  languages.  Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  this  study 
was  to  determine  whether  a  single-item  numeric  rating  scale  for  anxiety,  the  Anxiety 
Level  Index  (ALI),  is  a  valid  alternative  to  the  SAI  or  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  for 
assessing  state  anxiety  for  patients  with  AMI. 

Methods 

Design 

In  this  prospective  multi-center  study,  we  assessed  the  state  anxiety  level  of 
patients  with  AMI  using  the  SAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  ALI. 
Subsequently,  we  compared  the  ALI  scores  with  the  SAI  and  BSI  scores.  The  anxiety 
assessment  was  completed  within  48  hours  of  the  patient’s  admission  for  AMI. 

Sample  and  Settings 

The  study  was  conducted  in  the  cardiac  care  units  of  three  large  urban  university 
medical  centers  located  in  the  Midwestern  United  States.  Adult  male  and  female  patients 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  study  if  they  met  the  following  inclusion  criteria:  1) 
diagnosis  of  AMI  confirmed  by  elevated  cardiac  enzymes  and  typical  electrocardiogram 
changes;  2)  pain  free  and  hemodynamically  stable  at  the  time  of  assessment;  3)  free  of 
cognitive  impairment;  4)  free  of  non-cardiac  serious  or  life  threatening  co-morbidities; 
and  5)  able  to  speak  English.  A  total  of 243  patients  were  enrolled. 
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Measurement 


Sociodemographic  and  Clinical  Data.  Prior  to  the  anxiety  assessment,  each 
patient  provided  his  or  her  age,  educational  level,  ethnicity,  and  marital  status.  Trained 
research  assistants  reviewed  each  patient’s  medical  record  to  collect  the  following 
clinical  data:  peak  cardiac  enzyme  levels,  Killip  classification,  type  of  AMI,  smoking 
status;  and  history  of  AMI,  coronary  artery  bypass  grafting,  hypertension,  and  diabetes. 

Anxiety.  For  purposes  of  this  study,  we  measured  state  anxiety,  which  has  been 
defined  as  a  "transitory  emotional  state  or  condition  of  the  human  organism. .  .that  is 
characterized  by  subjective,  consciously  perceived  feelings  of  tension  and  apprehension, 
and  activation  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system."25,  p  39  Each  patient  completed  three 
self-report  instruments  that  reflect  state  anxiety:  the  SAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI, 
and  the  ALI.  The  SAI  is  a  20-item  instrument  that  enables  persons  to  rate  their  anxiety  at 
the  present  time.  For  each  item,  respondents  indicate  their  agreement  using  a  scale  of  1 
(“not  at  all”)  to  4  (“very  much  so”);  thus,  total  scores  range  lfom  20  to  80.  It  takes  5-10 
minutes  to  complete  this  instrument.  The  SAI  has  been  used  to  assess  anxiety  in  patients 
with  AMI2,5,10,12,14,26-28  and  previous  research  has  supported  its  reliability  and  validity.18 
The  Cronbach’s  alpha  reliability  coefficient  for  our  sample  was  .93.  Table  5.1  contains 
normative  values  for  the  SAI. 

The  6-item  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  instrument  includes  brief  descriptions  of 
psychological  symptoms  that  are  associated  with  anxiety.  Using  a  0  (“not  at  all”)  to  4 
(“extremely”)  scale,  participants  rate  their  level  of  distress  concerning  these  symptoms. 
The  six  scores  are  totaled  and  averaged.  The  averaged  score  quantifies  the  patient’s  level 
of  anxiety  and  can  range  from  0  to  4.  Like  the  other  two  instruments,  higher  scores 
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denote  higher  anxiety.  This  anxiety  subscale  is  reliable  and  valid,19  and  investigators 
have  used  this  instrument  for  patients  with  AMI.  ’  ’  For  this  sample,  the  Cronbach’s 
alpha  reliability  coefficient  was  .84.  Normative  values  are  found  in  Table  5.1. 

The  ALI  is  a  1-item,  verbal,  numeric  rating  instrument.  The  investigator  read  the 
following  statement  to  patients:  “We  are  interested  in  how  anxious  you  feel  now.  On  a 
scale  of  0  to  10,  where  0  is  no  anxiety  and  10  is  the  most  anxiety  you  have  ever 
experienced,  please  rate  your  current  anxiety  level.”  The  reported  score  reflects  the 
patient’s  state  anxiety;  no  further  calculations  are  necessary.  The  investigators  designed 
this  instrument  to  resemble  the  0  to  10  pain  level  scale  that  clinicians  commonly  use  to 
assess  pain  in  patients  with  AMI.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  Cronbach’s  alpha  on  this 
1  -item  instrument.  Given  the  nature  of  state  anxiety,  it  is  also  inappropriate  to  measure 
reliability  of  any  state  anxiety  instrument  using  test-retest  reliability  analysis. 

Procedures 

The  Institutional  Review  Boards  at  the  three  sites  approved  the  study.  Prior  to 
data  collection,  all  participants  gave  informed,  written  consent.  During  their  scheduled 
rounds,  trained  research  assistants  with  cardiovascular  nursing  experience  approached  all 
patients  who  met  inclusion  criteria.  Prior  to  meeting  the  patient,  the  research  assistants 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  patient’s  anxiety  status.  The  research  assistants  explained  the 
study  to  potential  participants,  administered  the  anxiety  assessment  instruments,  and 
obtained  the  patient’s  sociodemographic  and  clinical  data.  Data  were  collected  within  48 
hours  of  the  patient’s  arrival  at  the  emergency  department  for  symptoms  of  AMI.  The 
anxiety  assessments  took  place  in  the  patient’s  cardiac  care  unit  room.  Some  participants 
completed  the  SAI  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  independently;  however,  most 
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requested  that  the  research  assistants  read  the  information  to  them.  Research  assistants 
administered  the  ALI  as  described  above. 

Statistical  Analyses 

Sociodemographic  and  clinical  data  are  presented  as  frequencies  and  means  ± 
standard  deviations.  Because  the  anxiety  data  were  skewed  towards  low  scores,  the 
nonparametric  Spearman’s  rho  test  was  used  to  examine  the  association  between  the  SAI 
and  the  ALI,  and  the  association  between  the  BSI  anxiety  subscale  and  the  ALI.  A  P- 
value  of  <  .05  was  considered  statistically  significant.  Correlations  only  measure  the 
association  between  two  instruments.  Correlations  may  be  high  even  when  two 

■3  A 

measurement  techniques  are  in  poor  agreement.  Therefore,  we  also  used  the  Bland- 
Altman  method  to  assess  the  degree  of  agreement  between  the  instruments.30"32  Although 
not  endorsed  by  all,33  the  Bland- Altman  method  is  the  preferred  method  for  evaluating 
whether  a  new  instrument  provides  equivalent  information  to  an  existing  instrument.30,31 
In  summary,  this  method  provides  an  assessment  of  bias  and  precision  between  new  and 
existing  instruments.  Bland- Altman  plots  are  useful  when  comparing  two  measurement 
techniques.  The  bias  (difference  between  the  two  measures)  is  plotted  on  the  y  axis;  the 
mean  of  the  two  measures  is  plotted  on  the  x  axis.  There  is  no  statistical  test  to  determine 
whether  the  amount  of  bias  seen  is  acceptable;  instead,  clinical  judgment  is  used  to 
decide.  ’  Each  scale  had  different  metrics;  therefore,  before  conducting  Bland-Altman 
statistical  analyses,  we  transformed  the  SAI  and  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  scores  to  a  0 
to  10  scale. 
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Results 


Characteristics  of  Sample 

A  total  of  243  patients  with  AMI  agreed  to  participate  in  this  study.  Table  5.2 
contains  a  summary  of  the  sociodemographic  and  clinical  characteristics  of  the  sample. 
The  mean  age  of  the  participants  was  62.3  ±13.5  years.  Female  patients  accounted  for 
nearly  half  (47.3%)  of  the  sample.  Nearly  all  (92.6%)  patients  were  Caucasian  and  the 
majority  (69.1%)  were  married.  The  mean  education  level  was  12.6  ±3.1  years.  The 
peak  creatine  phosphokinase-MB  isoenzyme  level  was  1 10.1  ±  139.0  ng/mL. 

Level  of  Anxiety 

The  mean  anxiety  scores  for  the  SAI,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI,  and  the  ALI 
were  36.76  ±  12.01,  0.56  ±  .75,  and  3.08  ±  2.62,  respectively.  For  the  anxiety  subscale  of 
the  BSI,  40.4%  of  patients  reported  higher  anxiety  than  the  normal  reference  mean,  while 
6.4%  of  patients  were  more  anxious  than  the  normal  reference  mean  for  patients  with 
psychiatric  disorders.  In  this  sample,  42.2%  of  males  and  72.1%  of  females  reported 
anxiety  levels  that  surpassed  normal  reference  SAI  values.  Finally,  16.5%  of  patients  had 
higher  SAI  anxiety  scores  than  patients  with  neuropsychiatric  disorders. 

Correlations  Among  the  Anxiety  Instruments 

As  shown  in  Table  5.3,  there  was  a  moderate,  positive  correlation  between  the 
SAI  and  the  ALI  ( rs  =  .52,  P  <  .001).  Similarly,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  and  the 
ALI  were  moderately  correlated  (rs  =  .45,  P  <  .001). 

Agreement  Between  SAI  and  ALI  Anxiety  Instruments 

Figure  5.1  shows  the  Bland- Altman  plots  of  the  differences  between  the  SAI  and 
ALI  anxiety  instruments  against  the  mean  of  these  instruments.  The  mean  difference  was 
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1.5  ±  2.2,  indicating  that  there  was  a  moderate  degree  of  bias  between  the  SAI  and  ALI 
anxiety  instruments.  The  95%  confidence  interval  (Cl)  for  the  bias  was  1.24  to  1.80.  The 
limits  of  agreement  ranged  from  -2.9  to  5.9,  indicating  poor  agreement  and  imprecise 
measurement.  The  95%  Cl  for  the  lower  limit  of  agreement  was  -3.38  to  -2.42;  the  95% 
Cl  for  the  upper  limit  of  agreement  was  5.42  to  6.38.  Figure  5.1  shows  that  although 
most  differences  fall  within  two  standard  deviations  of  the  mean  difference,  the  bias  was 
more  pronounced  for  higher  anxiety  scores. 

Agreement  Between  Anxiety  Subscale  of  the  BSI  and  ALI  Anxiety  Instruments 

Figure  5.2  shows  the  Bland-Altman  plots  of  the  differences  between  the  anxiety 
subscale  of  the  BSI  and  the  ALI  anxiety  instrument  against  the  mean  of  these 
instruments.  The  mean  difference  was  -1.7  ±  2.3,  indicating  that  there  was  a  bias 
between  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  and  the  ALI  anxiety  instruments.  The  95% 
confidence  interval  for  the  bias  was  -1 .97  to  -1 .38.  The  limits  of  agreement  ranged  from 
-6.4  to  3.0,  indicating  widespread  disagreement  between  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI 
and  ALI  scores.  The  95%  confidence  interval  for  the  lower  limit  of  agreement  was  -6.86 
to  -5.84;  the  95%  confidence  interval  for  the  upper  limit  of  agreement  was  2.50  to  3.51. 
Figure  5.2  shows  that  the  bias  was  more  pronounced  for  higher  anxiety  scores. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  suggest  that  the  ALI  is  not  a  valid  alternative  to  either  the 
SAI  or  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI.  The  ALI  may  be  convenient  for  clinicians  and 
patients  because  it  parallels  a  frequently  used  numeric  pain  instrument  and  takes  less  time 
to  complete  than  the  SAI  or  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI.  However,  although  ALI 
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scores  were  moderately  and  significantly  correlated  with  the  SAI  and  anxiety  subscale  of 
the  BSI  scores,  results  of  the  Bland- Altman  method  indicate  a  lack  of  construct  validity 
for  the  single-item  numeric  rating  scale  as  a  measure  of  anxiety. 

When  comparing  the  ALI  anxiety  score  with  the  SAI  anxiety  score,  the  mean 
difference  of  1.5  ±  2.2  indicates  a  moderate  systematic  bias  between  these  methods.  If 
the  ALI  and  SAI  scores  had  agreed  perfectly,  the  mean  difference  would  have  equaled 
zero.  As  shown  in  Figure  5.1,  the  mean  difference  of  1.5  is  well  above  zero  and  values 
are  scattered  above  and  below  the  mean  value.  Furthermore,  as  the  anxiety  scores 
increase,  more  values  fall  outside  the  95%  confidence  interval,  indicating  decreasing 
agreement.  Importantly,  the  data  indicate  that  a  patient’s  ALI  score  may  differ  widely 
from  his  or  her  SAI  score.  For  example,  an  ALI  score  of  5.0  may  be  as  high  as  9.4  or  ns 
low  as  0.6,  a  large  range  that  nearly  encompasses  the  range  of  possible  ALI  scores  and 
thus  is  clinically  unacceptable. 

The  mean  difference  of  -1 .7  reveals  a  moderate  systematic  bias  between  ALI 
anxiety  and  BSI  anxiety  subscale  scores.  Figure  5.2  shows  values  scattered  above  and 
below  the  mean  with  more  widespread  disagreement  for  higher  anxiety  scores.  One 
cannot  be  confident  of  ALI  scores  due  to  the  wide  limits  of  agreement  found  when 
comparing  these  scores  with  the  BSI  anxiety  subscale  scores.  For  example,  an  ALI  score 
of  5.0  may  be  as  high  as  9.7  or  as  low  as  0.3. 

Although  neither  the  SAI  nor  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  has  been  designated 
as  the  “gold  standard,”  investigators  often  use  these  instruments  to  assess  anxiety  for 
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patients  with  AMI.  ’  ’  ’  ’  ’  Yet,  clinicians  rarely  use  published  instruments  to 
assess  patients  for  anxiety.  Clinicians  who  receive  vague  instructions  for  assessing 
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anxiety,  who  are  unaware  of  published  anxiety  instruments,  or  who  conclude  that  existing 
instruments  are  time-consuming,  burdensome  to  patients,  inaccessible,  or  clinically 
irrelevant  may  invent  their  own  anxiety  assessment  instrument  or  adapt  a  similar  scale  to 
measure  anxiety.  For  example,  clinicians  may  assume  that  the  ALI  is  a  valid  anxiety 
measure  because  data  have  supported  the  validity  of  a  similarly  designed  verbal  0  to  10 
numeric  pain  instrument.35  However,  results  of  invalidated  instruments  may  be 
misleading,  as  illustrated  by  our  data. 

A  limitation  of  this  study  is  that  we  measured  anxiety  one  time  while  the  patient 
was  in  the  cardiac  care  unit.  Conceivably,  patients  would  perform  better  on  the  ALI  with 
repeated  exposure  to  it.  In  addition,  we  did  not  control  for  how  clinicians  assessed 
patients  for  pain.  Although  patients  were  pain  free  at  the  time  of  anxiety  assessment,  it  is 
possible  that  some  patients  had  difficulty  distinguishing  between  a  0  to  10  pain 
instrument  and  a  0  to  10  anxiety  instrument.  Finally,  to  promote  ease  of  administration, 
we  administered  the  ALI  using  a  verbal  approach.  The  ALI  did  not  contain  printed 
questions  or  statements;  therefore,  patients  may  have  differed  in  their  conceptions  of 
anxiety.  When  patients  completed  the  S  AI  they  responded,  for  example,  to  statements 
about  feeling  calm,  tense,  nervous,  content,  and  steady.  When  using  a  more  nondescript 
instrument  such  as  the  ALI,  perhaps  patients  are  unsure  how  to  discriminate  feelings  of 
anxiety  from  other  emotions.  McCormack  and  colleagues  pointed  out  that  it  is  difficult 
to  validate  visual  analogue  scales  for  broad  subjective  concepts  such  as  anxiety,  and  that 
not  all  patient  groups  respond  alike  to  a  particular  anxiety  scale. 

Anxiety  has  been  shown  to  adversely  affect  physiologic  and  psychologic 
outcomes  for  patients  with  AMI;  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  clinicians  use  a  valid  and 
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reliable  instrument  to  assess  anxiety.  Further  research  is  indicated  to  identify  the 
instrument(s)  most  acceptable  to  clinicians  and  patients.  Our  analysis  indicated  that  a 
verbal  ALI  instrument  yielded  unsatisfactory  anxiety  data.  Future  research  using  a 
printed  ALI  instrument  with  tic  marks,  numbers,  or  simple  descriptors  may  yield  more 
favorable  results. 

Recently,  McKinley  and  colleagues  introduced  the  Faces  Anxiety  Scale,  a 
single-item  anxiety  instrument  composed  of  five  faces.  The  five  faces  range  from  a 
neutral  face  to  a  face  showing  extreme  anxiety.  Newly  published  data  from  a  sample  of 
intensive  care  unit  patients  support  the  validity  of  the  Faces  Anxiety  Scale.17  However, 
the  Faces  Anxiety  Scale  instrument  has  not  been  specifically  tested  with  patients  with 
AMI.  Further  research  is  necessary  to  evaluate  whether  the  Faces  Anxiety  Scale  is 
suitable  for  patients  with  AMI. 

In  summary,  it  is  well  known  that  many  patients  with  AMI  are  anxious  and  that 
anxiety  contributes  to  unfavorable  patient  outcomes.  Critical  care  clinicians  have  not 
adopted  a  published  anxiety  instrument  for  widespread  use.  Based  on  the  construct 
validity  data  from  this  study,  we  cannot  recommend  that  clinicians  use  the  ALI  to  assess 
anxiety  in  patients  with  AMI.  The  quest  continues  to  construct  a  simple  and  valid  self- 
report  measure  of  anxiety  that  is  appropriate  for  critically  ill  patients  with  AML 
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Table  5.1:  Normative  Values 


Instrument 

Normative  Values 

1  & 

State  Anxiety  Index 

Working  adults  aged  50-69 

Males:  34.51  ±  10.34 

Females:  32.20  ±  8.67 

Neuropsychiatric  patients:  47.74  ±13.24 

Medical-surgical  patients:  42.38  ±  13.79 

Anxiety  Subscale  of  Brief  Symptom  Inventory19 

Healthy  adults:  0.35  ±  0.45 

Psychiatric  outpatients:  1.70  ±  1.00 

Psychiatric  inpatients:  1.70  ±  1.15 

Table  5.2:  Sample  Baseline  Characteristics  (N  =  243) 


Characteristic 

n 

% 

Male  gender 

128 

(52.7) 

Ethnicity 

Caucasian 

225 

(92.6) 

Black 

14 

(5.8) 

Other 

3 

(1.2) 

Marital  status 

Married/cohabitate 

169 

(69.5) 

Widowed/divorced/separated 

28 

(11.5) 

Single 

11 

(4.5) 

History  of  AMI 

71 

(29.2) 

History  of  CABG 

24 

(9.9) 

History  of  HTN 

132 

(54.3) 

History  of  diabetes 

60 

(24.7) 

Current  smoker 

63 

(25.9) 

Location  of  myocardial  infarction * 

Inferior 

111 

(45.7) 

Anterior 

90 

(37.0) 

Lateral 

48 

(19.8) 

Posterior 

35 

(14.4) 

Apical 

6 

(2.5) 

Killip  classification  on  admission 

I 

169 

(69.5) 

II 

56 

(23.0) 

III/IV 

15 

(6.2) 

AMI  =  acute  myocardial  infarction;  CABG  =  coronary  artery  bypass  grafting;  HTN 
hypertension 

Columns  may  not  add  to  100%  because  of  missing  data 
1  Some  patients  had  more  than  one  type  of  myocardial  infarction 
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Table  5.3:  Correlations  Among  the  Spielberger  State  Anxiety  Index,  the  Anxiety 
Subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory,  and  the  Anxiety  Level  Index 


Anxiety  Level  Index 

Anxiety  Subscale  of  the 
Brief  Symptom  Inventory 

Spielberger  State 

Anxiety  Index 

.52* 

.56* 

Anxiety  Subscale  of 

the  Brief  Symptom 

Inventory 

.45* 

— 

*P  <  .001  by  Spearman’s  rho 
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Mean  of  SAI  and  ALI  Scores 


Figure  5.1:  Bland- Altman  Plot  of  the  Differences  Against  the  Mean  Responses  for  the 

State  Anxiety  Index  and  Anxiety  Level  Index 

SAI  =  State  Anxiety  Index;  ALI  =  Anxiety  Level  Index 
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Mean  BSI  Anxiety  Subscale  and  ALI  Scores 

Figure  5.2:  Bland-Altman  Plot  of  the  Differences  Against  the  Mean  Responses  for  the 
Brief  Symptom  Inventory  Anxiety  Subscale  and  Anxiety  Level  Index 
BSI  =  Brief  Symptom  Inventory;  ALI  =  Anxiety  Level  Index 
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CHAPTER  SIX 


Predictors  of  Health  Status  for  Heart  Failure  Patients 
Synopsis 

Objectives:  To  determine  the  best  model  of  health  status  from  among  relevant 
sociodemographic,  clinical,  health  perception,  and  emotional  variables  for  patients  with 
heart  failure  (HF). 

Background:  Health  status  is  poorly  understood  for  patients  with  HF.  Earlier  studies 
have  shown  little  relationship  between  clinical  variables  and  health  status  outcomes. 
Methods:  This  was  a  descriptive,  correlational  study  of  87  patients  with  HF.  Health 
status  was  conceptualized  as  health-related  quality  of  life  [HRQL]  (measured  using  the 
Minnesota  Living  with  Heart  Failure  Questionnaire),  actual  physical  activity  level 
(measured  over  24  hours  using  actigraphy),  and  level  of  symptom  burden  (measured 
using  the  Dyspnea-Fatigue  Index).  Hierarchical  multiple  regression  techniques  were 
used  to  determine  sociodemographic  (sex,  age,  living  alone),  clinical  (comorbidities,  New 
York  Heart  Association  [NYHA]  class,  ejection  fraction),  health  perception,  and 
emotional  (anxiety,  depression,  and  hostility  measured  using  the  Brief  Symptom 
Inventory)  variables  associated  with  health  status. 

Results:  Worse  NYHA  class,  higher  anxiety,  and  higher  depression  predicted  worse 
HRQL,  explaining  37%  of  the  variance.  Better  NYHA  class  and  higher  anxiety  predicted 
higher  levels  of  physical  activity  and  explained  17%  of  the  variance.  Worse  NYHA  class 
and  higher  depression  predicted  greater  symptom  burden,  explaining  52%  of  the 
variance. 
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Conclusions:  The  three  strongest  predictors  of  health  status  were  NYHA  class,  anxiety, 
and  depression.  Traditional  demographic  and  clinical  variables  assessed  by  clinicians  are 
not  associated  with  health  status.  Although  not  routinely  assessed,  emotional  variables 
have  a  major  impact  on  health  status.  Interventions  to  improve  health  status  should  target 
not  only  physical,  but  also  emotional,  well-being. 

Key  Words:  Heart  Failure,  Health  Status,  Anxiety,  Depression 
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Introduction 


Worldwide,  15  million  persons  have  heart  failure  (HF).1  The  prevalence  of  HF  increases 

*  •  *12 

annually  and  has  reached  epidemic  proportions.  ’  Nearly  4  million  Americans  live  with 
symptomatic  HF.  Symptoms  of  HF  progressively  worsen  and  adversely  affect  patients’ 
health  status.  Clinicians  have  concentrated  on  the  sociodemographic  and  physiologic 
determinants  of  health  status.  This  emphasis  ignores  the  full  breadth  of  the  phenomenon 
of  health  status. 

Health  status  is  an  increasingly  important  concept  in  the  management  of  HF.4,5  In 
fact,  symptomatic  patients  often  are  more  concerned  about  their  everyday  health  status 
than  the  length  of  their  life.  Yet,  health  status  is  poorly  understood  for  patients  with 

HF.8  Health  status  encompasses  the  concepts  of  health-related  quality  of  life  (HRQL), 
functional  status,  and  symptom  burden  (Figure  6.1)  and  refers  to  how  a  disease  manifests 
itself  to  patients.9,10  The  patient’s  perception  of  health  status  is  more  than  a  simple 
reflection  of  their  objective  clinical  status,  and  is  influenced  by  subjective  phenomena 
such  as  anxiety,  depression,  hostility,  and  perception  of  health. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  the  best  model  of  health  status  from 
among  relevant  sociodemographic,  clinical,  health  perception,  and  emotional  variables. 
Previous  data  have  shown  little  relationship  between  clinical  variables  and  health  status 
outcomes.11,12  Therefore,  we  hypothesized  that  a  combination  of  objective  and  subjective 
variables  would  predict  health  status  better  than  objective  variables  alone.  Knowledge  of 
predictors  will  promote  the  design  of  new  treatment  strategies  to  combat  the  negative 
health  status  commonly  seen  in  patients  with  HF. 
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Methods 


Design 

This  was  a  descriptive,  correlational  sub-study  of  a  prospective,  randomized 
clinical  trial  designed  to  determine  the  optimum  disease  management  strategy  needed  to 
improve  outcomes  in  patients  with  HF.  In  the  current  study,  only  baseline  data  were 
included  in  the  analyses. 

Sample  and  Settings 

Hospitalized  patients  with  New  York  Heart  Association  (NYHA)  functional 
classification  II  to  IV  HF  from  three  urban  and  suburban  community  hospitals  located  in 
the  Midwest  were  recruited  for  this  study.  Heart  failure  was  diagnosed  using  either 
radiographic  evidence  of  pulmonary  congestion  or  presence  of  typical  signs  and 
symptoms  of  HF  in  conjunction  with  definite  clinical  improvement  following  diuresis.14 
All  patients  were  at  risk  for  rehospitalization  based  on  their  history  of  one  or  more 
previous  HF  admissions  or  four  or  more  prior  hospitalizations  for  any  reason  in  the 
previous  5  years.15  Patients  were  excluded  if  they  were  discharged  to  an  extended  care 
facility  or  referred  for  hospice  services.  Other  exclusion  criteria  included  dementia, 
serious  cognitive  impairment,  and  serious  psychiatric  illness.  The  Institutional  Review 
Board  at  each  site  approved  the  study.  All  patients  gave  written  informed  consent. 
Measurement 

Primary  end-point:  health  status.  Health  status  was  conceptualized  as  HRQL, 
functional  status,  and  symptom  burden.  Health-related  quality  of  life  was  measured  using 
the  Minnesota  Living  with  Heart  Failure  Questionnaire  (LHFQ).16  The  LHFQ  is  a  21- 
item,  disease-specific  measure  of  HRQL  that  was  designed  to  measure  the  effect  of  HF 
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symptoms  on  HRQL.  Response  options  range  from  0  (no)  to  5  (very  much);  higher 
scores  reflect  worse  HRQL.  The  LHFQ  has  been  used  extensively  in  HF  research  and  its 
validity  and  reliability  have  been  documented.16,17 

Physical  activity  level,  a  measure  of  functional  status,  was  recorded  using  the 
Actiwatch  16  (Mini  Mitter  Co.,  Inc.,  Bend,  OR).  Patients  wore  this  nonobstrusive, 
lightweight,  wrist-watch  type  actigraph  on  their  non-dominant  arm  for  24  hours  after 
discharge.  Investigators  commonly  use  actigraphy  to  quantify  physical  activity.18'20  The 
Actiwatch  contains  an  omnidirectional  accelerometer  that  senses  motor  activity  in  all 
directions  and  produces  a  variable  electrical  signal  that  is  sampled  by  a  microprocessor  at 
set  time  intervals.  These  signals  are  digitally  processed  and  sampled  at  a  frequency  of  32 
Hz.  The  signal  is  expressed  as  “activity  counts”  and  accordingly  provides  objective  data 
regarding  activity  level.  Accelerometers  have  well-documented  reliability  and  validity 
and  a  high  degree  of  participant  acceptability. 19,21 

Symptom  burden  was  measured  using  the  Dyspnea-Fatigue  Index  (DFI),22  which 
assesses  the  degree  to  which  dyspnea  and  fatigue  impact  daily  life.  The  DFI  contains 
three  domains,  each  rated  on  a  0  to  4  scale:  1)  magnitude  of  the  task  that  produces 
symptoms  (0  =  symptomatic  at  rest;  4  =  symptomatic  with  extraordinary  activity),  2) 
magnitude  of  the  pace,  (0  =  symptomatic  at  rest;  4  =  all  physical  activity  performed  at  a 
normal  pace),  and  3)  level  of  functional  impairment  (0  =  very  severe  and  has  given  up 
most  or  all  usual  activities;  4  =  no  restrictions  on  activities  or  occupation).  Effort  or  pace 
is  graded  so  that  patients  who  improve  their  magnitude  of  task  performance  by 
decreasing  the  pace  of  their  activity  do  not  receive  spuriously  high  scores.  The  scores  for 
each  domain  are  summed  to  obtain  an  aggregate  score  that  ranges  from  0  to  12.  Lower 
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scores  reflect  greater  symptom  burden.  Previous  research  has  supported  reliability  and 
validity  of  the  DFI  for  HF  patients.22 

Sociodemographic  and  clinical  variables.  Nurses  collected  sociodemographic 
data  when  patients  were  stable  and  near  discharge.  Patients  provided  their  age,  gender, 
and  living  arrangement.  We  reviewed  patients’  medical  records  to  ascertain  NYHA 
functional  classification  and  left  ventricular  ejection  fraction  (LVEF),  measures  of 
disease  severity,  and  history  of  cardiac  comorbidities  (coronary  artery  disease,  acute 
myocardial  infarction,  percutaneous  coronary  intervention,  coronary  artery  bypass 
grafting). 

Health  perception  and  emotional  variables.  Health  perception  was  measured 
using  a  single-item  question  from  the  Medical  Outcomes  Study  Short  Form  (SF-36) 23 
Patients  rated  their  current  health  as  excellent,  good,  fair,  or  poor. 

Anxiety,  depression,  and  hostility  were  measured  using  the  Brief  Symptom 
Inventory  (BSI).24  The  anxiety,  depression,  and  hostility  subscales  of  the  BSI  contain 
six,  seven,  and  five  items,  respectively.  Patients  rated  their  distress  concerning  these 
symptoms  using  a  0  (not  at  all)  to  4  (extremely)  scale.  The  items  of  each  subscale  are 
averaged;  higher  scores  reflect  greater  emotional  distress.  The  subscales  contain  no 
physiologic  indices  of  anxiety  which  could  spuriously  overestimate  measurement  of 
emotions  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease.  Each  subscale  is  reliable  and  valid.24 
Statistical  Analyses 

Data  were  analyzed  with  SPSS  software,  version  12.0.  Because  health  status  is  a 
multidimensional  variable,  separate  but  parallel  regression  models  were  constructed  for 
the  three  indicators  of  health  status.  Hierarchical  multiple  regression  analyses  were 
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conducted  to  determine  the  best  predictors  of  health  status.  The  sociodemographic  and 
clinical  variables  were  entered  first  in  separate  steps,  followed  by  health  perception  and 
then  emotional  variables  to  determine  their  additive  impact.  Prior  to  regression  analysis, 
we  use  published  cutpoint  scores  to  dichotomize  patients  into  high  and  low  groups  for 
each  emotion  as  follows:  1)  low  anxiety  BSI  <  0.35,  high  anxiety  BSI  >  0.35;  2)  low 
depression  BSI  <  0.28,  high  depression  BSI  >  0.28;  3)  low  hostility  BSI  <  0.35,  high 
hostility  >  0.35.24  A  P-value  of  .05  was  considered  statistically  significant. 

Results 

Characteristics  of  Sample 

Patient  characteristics  are  summarized  in  Table  6. 1 .  Over  half  (5 1 .5%)  of  the  87 
patients  perceived  their  health  as  fair  or  poor.  The  mean  anxiety,  depression,  and 
hostility  scores  were  0.90  ±  0.70,  1.03  ±  0.83,  and  0.57  ±  0.50,  respectively.  Compared 
to  published  norms,  72.3%  of  patients  were  above  the  norm  for  anxiety,  73.3%  were 
above  the  norm  for  depression,  and  66.3%  were  above  the  norm  for  hostility. 

Health  Status 

Health-related  quality  of  life.  The  mean  score  for  HRQL  was  51.62  ±  22.58, 
indicating  poor  HRQL.  Exploration  of  bivariate  relationships  between  HRQL  and  each 
of  the  potential  predictor  variables  revealed  that  age  ( rs  =  -.25,  P  =  .02),  NYHA  class  (rs 
-  .28,  P  =  .01),  current  health  (rs  =  .36,  P  =  .001),  anxiety  ( rs  =  .47,  P  <.001),  depression 
( rs  =  .49,  P  <.001),  and  hostility  (rs  =  .43,  P  <001)  were  associated  with  HRQL.  In 
contrast,  gender,  living  alone,  comorbidities,  and  LVEF  did  not  correlate  with  HRQL. 
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Results  of  the  Mann- Whitney  U  test  indicated  that  gender,  living  alone,  and  cardiac 
comorbidities  were  unrelated  to  HRQL. 

Multivariate  hierarchical  regression  analysis  revealed  that  sociodemographic 
variables  did  not  account  for  a  significant  amount  of  the  variability  in  HRQL  (Table  6.2). 
When  the  clinical  variables  were  added  in  the  second  step,  the  model  accounted  for  a 
significant  amount  of  the  variability  in  HRQL.  However,  only  NYHA  class 
(standardized  beta  =  .43;  P  <.001  at  step  two)  independently  predicted  HRQL. 
Specifically,  worse  NYHA  class  predicted  worse  HRQL.  The  addition  of  the  health 
perception  variable  in  the  third  step  explained  an  additional  5%  of  the  variance  in  HRQL. 
Patients’  perception  of  current  health  (standardized  beta  =  .26;  P  =  .02  at  step  three) 
independently  predicted  HRQL.  When  added  to  the  model  in  step  four,  the  emotional 
variables  explained  an  additional  14%  of  the  variance  in  HRQL.  Higher  anxiety  (P  -  .03) 
and  greater  depression  (P  =  .05),  but  not  hostility,  independently  predicted  worse  HRQL. 
The  addition  of  the  emotional  variables  in  step  four  negated  the  contribution  of  the  health 
perception  variable.  Thus,  the  final  multivariate  model  for  HRQL  contained  NYHA 
class,  anxiety,  and  depression,  explaining  37%  of  the  variance. 

Functional  status.  The  mean  activity  count  was  181,808  ±  88,034  which  is 
substantially  less  than  for  elderly  persons  without  HF.  Age  ( rs  -  -.25,  P  =  .02)  and 
NYHA  class  ( rs  =  -.35,  P  =  .001)  were  the  only  predictor  variables  in  bivariate  analysis 
that  correlated  significantly  with  activity  level. 

When  activity  level  was  regressed  on  the  sociodemographic  variables  in  step  one 
of  the  multivariate  hierarchical  regression  model,  the  equation  did  not  account  for  a 
significant  amount  of  the  variability  in  activity  level  (Table  6.3).  With  the  addition  of 
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clinical  variables  in  step  two  and  the  health  perception  variable  in  step  three,  the  models 
became  significant;  however,  neither  addition  significantly  improved  the  R2  from  the 
previous  step.  Nonetheless,  NYHA  class  (standardized  beta  =  -.27;  P  -  .02  at  step  two) 
was  an  independent  predictor  of  activity  level.  Patients  with  a  worse  NYHA  class  were 
less  active.  The  only  significant  increase  in  R2  occurred  when  the  emotional  variables 
were  added  in  step  four.  Higher  anxiety  (P  =  .02)  independently  predicted  greater 
physical  activity.  The  independent  variables  that  remained  in  the  final  multivariate 
model  were  NYHA  class  and  anxiety  and  they  explained  17%  of  the  variance  in  physical 
activity. 

Further  analyses  were  conducted  to  explore  whether  the  association  between 
higher  anxiety  and  greater  activity  level  was  a  linear  or  higher-order  relationship. 

Patients  were  divided  into  quartiles  based  on  level  of  anxiety.  Results  of  a  Kruskal- 
Wallis  test  indicated  differences  in  activity  level  among  the  four  groups.  Although 
patients  with  mild  or  moderate  anxiety  were  more  active,  patients  with  the  highest 
anxiety  had  a  sharp  decrease  in  physical  activity  (P  =  .04). 

Symptom  burden.  The  mean  symptom  burden  score  of  5.04  ±  2.29  reflected 
substantial  symptom  burden.  Significant  bivariate  predictors  of  symptom  burden 
included  NYHA  class  ( rs  =  -.70,  P  <.00 1),  current  health  (rs  =  -.27,  P  =  .01),  anxiety  (rs 
=  -.41,  P  <.001),  depression  (rs  =  -.51,  P  <.001),  and  hostility  ( rs  =  -.28,  P  =  .01). 
Although  NYHA  class  and  symptom  burden  were  strongly  correlated,  variable  inflation 
factor  and  tolerance  values  for  the  symptom  burden  model  and  previously  described 
models  revealed  no  problems  with  multicollinearity. 
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As  with  HRQL  and  activity  level,  no  sociodemographic  variables  accounted  for  a 
significant  amount  of  variability  in  symptom  burden  (Table  6.4).  When  the  clinical 
variables  were  added  in  step  two,  the  model  explained  a  significant  amount  of  variability 
in  symptom  burden,  and  NYHA  class  (standardized  beta  =  -.68;  P  <.001  at  step  two) 
independently  predicted  symptom  burden.  Patients  with  a  worse  NYHA  class  reported  a 
higher  magnitude  of  symptom  burden.  The  health  perception  variable  was  entered  in  the 
third  step  but  did  not  contribute  significantly  to  the  model.  Emotional  variables  were 
entered  in  step  four  with  depression  (P  =  .05)  independently  predicting  symptom  burden. 
Furthermore,  the  addition  of  the  emotional  variables  explained  7%  more  variability  in 
symptom  burden.  Predictors  retained  in  the  multivariate  model  included  NYHA  class 
and  depression,  explaining  52%  of  the  variance  in  symptom  burden. 

Discussion 

Heart  failure  pervades  all  facets  of  health  status  -  HRQL,  functional  status,  and  symptom 
burden.  Health  status  is  important  because  it  predicts  mortality  and  rehospitalization  for 
patients  with  HF.9  The  principal  finding  of  our  study  was  that  NYHA  class,  anxiety,  and 
depression  strongly  and  independently  predicted  health  status.  Clinicians  who  seek  to 
deliver  patient-centered  care  and  maximize  health  status  for  patients  with  HF  must 
address  not  only  sociodemographic  and  clinical  measures,  but  also  salient  emotional 
variables.  Failure  to  assess  emotional  variables  provides  an  incomplete  portrayal  of 
health  status. 

The  traditional  biomedical  model  underscores  the  history,  physical  examination, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment  to  cure  disease  25,26  Heart  failure,  however,  is  a  debilitating  and 
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chronic  clinical  syndrome  with  no  cure.  Patients  with  HF  must  learn  to  manage  complex 
treatment  regimens,  adapt  to  physical  and  social  limitations,  and  cope  with  psychological 
manifestations  of  the  disorder.  Even  with  optimal  medical  therapy,  persons  with  HF 
often  suffer  disabling  and  progressive  symptoms,  are  frequently  hospitalized,  and  die 
prematurely.  Not  surprisingly,  patients  with  HF  report  poor  health,  impaired 
HRQL,4’28'30  impaired  functional  status,4’31,32  and  persistent  symptoms.32,33  The  effects  of 
these  maladies  seem  particularly  problematic  for  patients  with  HF.  Compared  to  patients 
with  other  chronic  conditions,  patients  with  HF  had  the  second  worst  scores  for  physical, 
role,  and  social  functioning.  Likewise,  mood  disturbances  were  more  commonly 
associated  with  HF  than  other  cardiac  disorders.  With  the  realization  that  HF  is  to  be 
managed,  not  cured,  health  status  is  now  considered  an  important  assessment  parameter 
and  endpoint  of  treatment.26 

Health  status,  functional  status,  and  HRQL  have  been  used  interchangeably,26  but 
are  not  synonymous  concepts.  Meta-analysis  results  indicated  that  patients  perceived 
quality  of  life  and  health  status  as  distinct  constructs.34  Not  all  patients  with  impaired 
functional  status  reported  poor  HRQL.  Similarly,  particular  symptoms  do  not  affect 
HRQL  uniformly  for  all  patients.35 

Health-related  quality  of  life  is  the  difference  between  patients’  expectations  of 
health  and  their  actual  health.  As  such,  HRQL  is  a  subjective  concept  unique  to  each 
person.  In  this  study,  worse  NYHA  class,  anxiety,  and  depression  independently 
predicted  HRQL.  As  hypothesized,  the  addition  of  the  subjective  variables,  health 
perception  and  emotions,  explained  significantly  more  variance  in  HRQL  than 
sociodemographic  and  clinical  variables.  Our  findings  support  previous  data  showing 
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that  HRQL  was  lower  in  patients  with  either  depression5,8’37  or  worse  NYHA 
class.11,28,31,38  Carels30  recently  reported  that  worse  NYHA  class,  reduced  LVEF,  and 
depression  predicted  HRQL;  however,  like  most  investigators,  ’  we  found  that  LVEF 
did  not  predict  HRQL.  Like  others,  we  found  a  significant  bivariate  association  between 
age  and  HRQL;29  however,  when  adjusting  for  other  variables,  this  relationship 
disappeared,  indicating  that  age  is  not  an  independent  predictor  of  HRQL. 

Functional  status,  the  second  component  of  health  status,  reflects  the  patient’s 
physical  capability  to  perform  daily  activities  that  are  important  to  them.31,39  Patients 
with  HF  have  low  physical  activity  levels,  restricted  ability  to  exercise,  and  limited 
stamina.40  Most  investigators  use  NYHA  class,  the  6-minute  walk,  or  a  self-report 
measure  to  measure  functional  status.  Although  the  NYHA  class  integrates  an 
assessment  of  symptoms  and  physical  function,  the  clinician  actually  listens  to  patient 
input  and  makes  a  subjective  assessment  of  patient  function.9  The  walk  test  may  not 
accurately  reflect  the  patient’s  lull  typical  activity  level  at  home.33,41  Self-report  activity 
data  should  be  viewed  with  prudence  as  others  reported  no  association  between  patients’ 
perception  of  their  physical  condition  and  their  actual  physical  ability.40  To  our 
knowledge,  we  are  the  first  to  use  actigraphy  to  quantify  actual  physical  activity  in  the 
HF  patient’s  natural  home  setting.  Actigraphy  data  differentiate  between  physical  and 
sedentary  activities  and  are  significantly  related  to  oxygen  uptake  and  heart  rate  during 
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both  physical  and  sedentary  activities. 

We  found  that  better  NYHA  class  and  higher  anxiety  predicted  greater  actual 
physical  activity.  Emotional  variables  explained  more  variance  in  functional  status  than 
the  other  predictor  variables,  thus  supporting  our  hypothesis.  The  correlation  between 
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NYHA  class  and  activity  level  was  only  moderate,  likely  reflecting  inadequacies  in  the 
assessment  of  actual  physical  activity  ability  based  on  patient  perceptions  and  clinicians’ 
interpretations  of  these  perceptions.  Results  of  earlier  studies1 1,38,42  indicated  that  patients 
with  more  severe  HF  walked  a  shorter  distance  on  the  6-minute  walk.  Similarly,  our 
patients  with  a  worse  NYHA  class  were  less  active,  likely  due  to  fatigue,  dyspnea,  and 
diaphragmatic  and  skeletal  muscle  atrophy.43  Although  others5,8,37,44  reported  an 
association  between  functional  status  and  depression,  our  data  did  not  confirm  these 
findings.  In  agreement  with  previous  results,  LVEF  did  not  predict  functional  status.12,45 
Majani  and  colleagues46  reported  that  NYHA  class,  pulmonary  capillary  resistance,  and 
depression  predicted  patient  satisfaction  with  their  functional  status;  however,  they  did 
not  report  actual  activity  levels. 

An  intriguing  finding  is  that  higher  anxiety  predicted  greater  physical  activity. 
Others  reported  that  patients  with  lower  anxiety  reported  greater  physical  condition.40 
Yet,  our  patients  with  mild  or  moderate  anxiety  were  more  active  than  nonanxious  or 
severely  anxious  patients.  It  appears  that  limited  anxiety  might  positively  influence 
patients’  illness  behavior.47 

The  final  aspect  of  health  status  is  symptom  burden.  Symptoms  are  the  patient’s 
perception  of  abnormal  physical  function.  Such  perceptions  are  influenced  by 
preferences,  values,  and  psychological  factors;  thus,  symptom  burden  differs  among 
patients.35  Dyspnea  seems  especially  bothersome  as  patients  with  respiratory  distress 
expressed  more  willingness  to  trade  shorter  survival  for  better  health.7  We  found  that 
NYHA  class  and  depression  predicted  symptom  burden.  Data  regarding  this  model 
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supported  our  hypothesis  and  again  accentuated  the  importance  of  the  subjective 
variables. 

Given  that  symptom  assessment  is  an  integral  component  of  NYHA  classification, 
we  expected  and  found  that  NYHA  class  predicted  symptom  burden.  In  addition, 
depression  independently  predicted  symptoms  of  fatigue  and  dyspnea.  Sullivan  and 
colleagues  reported  significant  and  persistent  associations  between  depression  and 

o 

symptoms  of  breathlessness,  fatigue,  and  chest  pain  for  patients  with  HF.  In  fact, 
depression  predicted  these  symptoms  better  than  LVEF,  blood  pressure,  myocardial 
oxygen  consumption,  or  jugular  venous  pressure.  Others  also  reported  that  depressive 
symptoms  were  the  strongest  predictors  of  worsening  symptoms  of  HF.5 

This  study  provides  strong  evidence  that  anxiety  and  depression  are  major 
determinants  of  health  status.  Often,  clinicians  overestimate  the  impact  of  biological  and 
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physiologic  parameters  on  symptoms  and  functioning.  Clinicians  routinely  collect  the 
patients’  sociodemographic  data  and  assess  clinical  parameters.  The  Joint  Commission 
on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations  requires  the  assessment  and  documentation 
of  LVEF  before,  during,  or  soon  after  admission  for  HF.  In  contrast,  although  the 
prevalence  of  anxiety  and  depression  for  patients  with  HF  is  up  to  70%32  and  78%, 44 
respectively,  most  clinicians  neither  routinely  assess  patients  for  anxiety  or  depression 
nor  document  their  findings.  Those  who  do,  typically  use  their  own  methods  to  assess 
anxiety  and  depression  rather  than  using  an  instrument  designed  for  that  purpose.48  Many 
clinicians  do  not  have  access  to  instruments  such  as  BSI,  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory, 
the  Hamilton  Rating  Scales  for  Anxiety  and  Depression,  the  Beck  Depression  Inventory, 
or  the  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale,  which  can  be  used  to  assess  patients  for 
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anxiety  and  depression.  These  instruments  are  brief  and  lay  healthcare  providers  without 
formal  psychiatric  training  can  administer  and  interpret  them. 

The  goal  of  therapy  for  HF  is  to  prevent  disease  progression,  relieve  symptoms, 
maximize  functioning,  and  prolong  survival.  Practice  guidelines  emphasize 
pharmacologic  therapy  for  HF  but  fail  to  address  anxiety  or  depression.49  This  omission 
may  be  one  reason  why  HF  has  increased  to  epidemic  proportions.  Cognitive-behavioral 
interventions,  stress  management,  biofeedback,  and  medication  therapy  can  reduce 
anxiety  and  depression.50,51  However,  in  one  study,  only  44%  of  patients  with  depression 
received  any  treatment  for  depression.  Our  findings  support  the  importance  of 
assessing  and  treating  psychosocial  parameters,  as  this  should  improve  health  status  and 
survival  for  patients  with  HF.  Future  research  is  needed  to  evaluate  this  supposition.  In 
addition,  investigators  need  to  identify  clinically  important  difference  (CID)  standards 
from  the  patient’s  perspective.  With  availability  of  empirically-based  CID  standards, 
clinicians  could  use  a  health  status  assessment  to  detect  disease  and  extent  of  dysfunction, 
facilitate  communication,  screen  for  hidden  problems,  facilitate  shared  clinical  decision 
making,  and  evaluate  outcomes  of  therapy.26,54 

The  primary  limitation  of  this  study  is  the  small  sample  size;  therefore,  we  view 
our  conclusions  with  caution  and  recommend  replication  with  a  larger  sample.  We  did 
not  measure  other  variables  such  as  social  support,  pain,  or  perceived  control  that  may 
have  influenced  health  status.  An  important  strength  of  this  study,  however,  is  our 
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conceptualization  of  health  status  as  a  broad  phenomenon  that  encompasses  HRQL, 
actual  physical  activity  level,  and  symptom  burden.  We  used  a  unique  approach  to 
objectively  measure  patients’  actual  physical  activity  over  24  hours  in  their  familiar  home 
environment. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  symptom  burden  and  activity  level  are  so  closely  related 
to  NYHA  class  that  NYHA  class  should  not  be  included  as  a  predictor.  In  fact,  there  are 
striking  differences  among  the  measures.  NYHA  is  a  subjective  clinician-based 
functional  status  assessment.  In  our  study,  actigraphy  monitoring  enabled  us  to 
objectively  measure  actual  physical  activity  in  the  patient’s  natural  home  setting.  The 
Dyspnea  Fatigue  Index  is  an  advantageous  patient-based  measure  of  symptom  burden 
measure  because  it  emphasizes  magnitude  of  the  task  and  pace,  as  well  as  level  of 
functional  impairment  in  evaluating  how  symptoms  affect  daily  health  status.  Thus,  these 
assessment  strategies  measure  three  distinct  concepts  that  together  provide  new  insight 
into  health  status. 

In  summary,  health  status  is  important  for  patients  with  HF.  The  three  strongest 
predictors  of  health  status  were  NYHA  class,  anxiety,  and  depression.  Clinicians  should 
assess  not  only  clinical,  but  also  emotional,  factors  and  be  prepared  to  intervene  when 
indicated. 
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Table  6.1 :  Sample  Baseline  Characteristics  (N  =  87) 


Characteristic 

Age  (yrs) 

72  ±  11 

Education  (yrs) 

12  ±  2 

Women,  n  (%) 

42  (48) 

Ethnicity 

Caucasian,  n  (%) 

77 (89) 

Black,  n  (%) 

10(11) 

Marital  status 

Married/cohabitate,  n  (%) 

41  (47) 

Widowed,  n  (%) 

27(31) 

Divorced/Separated,  n  (%) 

10(11) 

Single,  n  (%) 

9(10) 

Left  ventricular  ejection  fraction  (%) 

38±  15 

Lives  alone,  n  (%) 

44  (51) 

Prior  coronary  artery  disease,  n  (%) 

61  (70) 

Prior  acute  myocardial  infarction,  n  (%) 

33  (38) 

Prior  coronary  artery  bypass  grafting,  n  (%) 

30  (34) 

Prior  hypertension,  n  (%) 

65  (75) 

Killip  classification 

II,  n  (%) 

41  (47) 

III,  n  (%) 

41  (47) 

IV,  n  (%) 

5(6) 

Data  are  presented  as  number  of  patients  (%)  or  mean  ±  SD 
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Table  6.2:  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  of  Variables  Associated  With  Health-Related  Quality  of  Life 
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Betas  shown  are  for  step  4;  NYHA  =  New  York  Heart  Association 


Table  6.3:  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  of  Variables  Associated  With  Physical  Activity  Level 
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*Betas  shown  are  for  step  4;  NYHA  =  New  York  Heart  Association 


Table  6.4:  Hierarchical  Multiple  Regression  of  Variables  Associated  With  Symptom  Burden 
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Betas  shown  are  for  step  4;  NYHA  =  New  York  Heart  Association 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 


Heart  Rate  Variability  Analysis  in  the  Assessment  of  Autonomic 
Function  in  Heart  Failure 
Synopsis 

Objective:  The  purpose  of  this  paper  was  to  review  neural  control  of  heart  rate,  briefly 
describe  heart  rate  variability,  and  summarize  research  findings  regarding  the  heart  rate 
variability  of  patients  with  heart  failure  (HF). 

Background:  Heart  rate  is  not  static,  but  rather  changes  continuously  in  response  to 
physical  and  mental  demands.  In  fact,  an  invariant  heart  rate  is  associated  with  disorders 
such  as  HF.  Heart  rate  variability  analysis  is  a  noninvasive  technique  used  to  quantify 
fluctuations  in  heart  rate. 

Methods  and  Results:  Literature  about  neural  control  of  heart  rate  was  reviewed. 
Respiration,  reflexes,  and  the  sympathetic,  parasympathetic,  and  intrinsic  cardiac  nervous 
systems  affect  heart  rate.  Published  research  reports  regarding  heart  rate  variability  of 
patients  with  HF  were  also  appraised  and  summarized.  Patients  with  HF  had  decreased 
heart  rate  variability  in  both  the  time  and  frequency  domains.  Decreased  heart  rate 
variability  was  related  to  excessive  sympathetic  activity,  neuroendocrine  dysfunction, 
elevated  cytokine  levels,  and  reduced  vagal-cardiac  activity.  Decreased  heart  rate 
variability  for  patients  with  HF  was  associated  with  adverse  cardiac  events  and  higher 
mortality. 

Conclusions:  Heart  rate  fluctuates  in  response  to  neural  intervention.  Clinicians  and 
researchers  can  use  heart  rate  variability  analysis  to  detect,  quantify,  and  trend  changes  in 
autonomic  activity  for  patients  with  HF.  Patients  with  HF  have  altered  nervous  system 
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function  that  contributes  to  decreased  heart  rate  variability.  Decreased  heart  rate 
variability  places  patients  at  risk  for  future  adverse  cardiac  events,  need  for  heart 
transplantation,  and  death. 

Key  Words:  Heart  Failure,  Heart  Rate  Variability,  Autonomic  Nervous  System 
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Introduction 


Clinicians  often  report  that  a  patient’s  heart  rate  (HR)  is  “regular.”  Yet,  as  shown 
in  Figure  7.1,  HR  is  not  a  static  hemodynamic  parameter,  but  rather  changes  over  time  in 
response  to  physical  and  mental  demands.  Furthermore,  an  invariant,  or  nearly  invariant, 
HR  is  often  associated  with  disease  processes  such  as  heart  failure  (HF),1'5  acute 
myocardial  infarction  (AMI),6'10  and  diabetes.11  Heart  rate  variability  (HRV)  analysis  is 
a  noninvasive  technique  used  to  quantify  fluctuations  in  HR  that  reflect  naturally 
occurring  physiological  processes.  The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  review  neural  control 
of  HR,  briefly  describe  HRV,  and  summarize  research  findings  about  HRV  for  patients 
with  HF. 

Neural  Control  of  Heart  Rate 

Heart  rate  is  normally  determined  by  spontaneous  and  periodic  depolarizations  of 
the  sino-atrial  node.  Although  neural  innervation  is  not  necessary  to  initiate  the  heart 
beat,  the  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic  divisions  of  the  autonomic  nervous  system 
(ANS),  the  intrinsic  cardiac  nervous  system,  reflexes,  and  respiration  modulate  the 
frequency  of  sino-atrial  nodal  depolarizations.  These  neural  systems  also  influence 
cardiac  contractility  and  conduction  of  electrical  activity  through  the  heart.  Accordingly, 
cardiac  chronotropism  (HR),  inotropism  (contractility),  and  dromotropism  (conduction, 
primarily  through  the  AV  node)  are  adjusted  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  the  body. 
Sympathetic  Nervous  System 

Sympathetic  nervous  system  fibers  emerge  from  the  cell  bodies  of  preganglionic 
neurons  within  the  intermediolateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord  located  in  the  thoracic 
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through  lumbar  (T1-L2)  regions.  After  passing  through  the  white  rami,  most  fibers 
synapse  with  postganglionic  efferent  neurons  within  the  sympathetic  paravertebral 
ganglia.  The  axons  of  these  postganglionic  neurons  innervate  blood  vessels  and  the 
viscera.13 

Parasympathetic  Nervous  System 

Parasympathetic  nervous  system  fibers  emerge  from  cell  bodies  of  the 
preganglionic  neurons  located  in  the  brainstem  and  sacral  area  (S2-S4).  Parasympathetic 
nerves  travel  to  the  head,  thorax,  and  abdomen  within  cranial  nerves.  The  vagus  nerve 
(i.e,  cranial  nerve  X)  provides  the  parasympathetic  innervation  to  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
some  abdominal  regions.  The  majority  of  the  axons  within  this  nerve  are  sensory  (i.e., 
visceral  afferent);  only  about  20%  of  these  axons  are  motor  (i.e.,  parasympathetic 
efferent). 

Like  sympathetic  nerves,  the  vagus  nerve  innervates  the  sinus  and  atrioventricular 
nodes  and  the  atrial  myocardium.  The  classical  view  that  there  is  little  to  no 
parasympathetic  innervation  of  ventricular  myocardium  neglects  the  well-established  fact 
that  parasympathetic  nerves  presynaptically  inhibit  the  release  of  neurotransmitter  from 
sympathetic  nerves  innervating  the  ventricular  myocardium;  this  “indirect”  effect  can 
profoundly  affect  ventricular  contractile  function.13'15  Vagal  stimulation  promotes 
acetylcholine  release,  which  decreases  HR,  myocardial  conduction,  atrial  contractility, 
and  through  interaction  with  the  sympathetic  system,  ventricular  contractility.13,14 
Functional  Connectivity  Between  the  Sympathetic  and  Parasympathetic  Systems 

The  heart  and  the  majority  of  other  organs  are  innervated  by  both  sympathetic  and 
parasympathetic  nerves  (i.e.,  reciprocal  innervation).  In  resting  man,  parasympathetic 
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effects  predominate  sympathetic  effects  on  HR.  Whereas  activity  in  the  cardiac 
parasympathetic  efferent  nerves  produces  changes  in  HR  on  a  beat  to  beat  basis,16 
typically,  many  seconds  elapse  before  changes  in  cardiac  sympathetic  nervous  activity 
achieve  peak  effects.  Thus,  as  is  explained  below,  these  short  latency  effects  of  vagal 
activation  ultimately  explain  the  dominance  of  the  parasympathetic  nervous  system 
within  the  “high  frequency”  range  of  the  HR  power  spectrum.  Conversely,  alterations  in 
sympathetic  activity  produce  large  amplitude,  but  slowly  developing,  or  “low  frequency,” 
changes  in  HR.  In  general,  sympathetic  stimulation  is  associated  with  diminished 
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parasympathetic  activity;  the  opposite  is  also  true. 

Intrinsic  Cardiac  Nervous  System 

Recently,  the  anatomy  of  function  of  a  nervous  network  within  the  heart  itself  has 
been  extensively  studied.  Intrinsic  cardiac  ganglia  have  been  described  in  five  regions  on 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  atria  and  in  five  regions  on  the  superior  aspect  of  the 
ventricles.18  The  “intrinsic  cardiac  network”  (ICN)  reportedly  includes  not  only  the 
classically  described  parasympathetic  post-ganglionic  neurons,  but  also  sensory  neurons, 
intemeurons,  and  catecholaminergic  (i.e.,  “sympathetic”)  neurons.  The  ICN  formed  by 
these  elements  is  effectually  a  localized  component  of  the  ANS  analogous  to  the  enteric 
nervous  system  in  the  gut.  The  ICN  appears  to  be  capable  of  mediating  intracardiac 
reflexes.14  Canines  with  early-stage  HF  manifested  altered  intrinsic  cardiac  nervous 
function  and  a  compromised  ability  to  regulate  HR  and  other  hemodynamic  variables.19 
Thus,  neural  control  of  HR  is  likely  a  function  of  both  the  intrinsic  cardiac  and  autonomic 
nervous  systems.15 
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Autonomic  Neuropharmacology 

Norepinephrine  is  released  from  the  sympathetic  nerve  varicosities;  it  interacts 
with  P  adrenergic  receptors  in  the  heart  to  produce  positive  chronotropic,  dromotropic,  or 
inotropic  effects,  depending  upon  the  tissue  under  consideration.  Newer  evidence  has 
shown  that  the  heart  itself  synthesizes  norepinephrine.  '  Parasympathetic  post¬ 
ganglionic  fibers  release  acetylcholine  that  then  interacts  with  muscarinic  cholinergic 
receptors.  Activation  of  these  receptors,  again  depending  upon  the  specific  tissue, 
produces  negative  chronotropic,  dromotropic,  and,  in  the  atria,  inotropic  effects. 

Although  their  function  has  not  been  fully  elucidated,  it  is  known  that  numerous  putative 
neurotransmitters  are  co-released  with  these  “classical”  neurotransmitters.  These  include, 
for  example,  adenosine  5'-triphosphate,  adenosine,  5-hydroxytryptamine,  neuropeptide  Y, 
vasoactive  intestinal  polypeptide,  somatostatin,  nitric  oxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and 
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histamine. 

Reflex  Control  of  Cardiovascular  Function 

Receptors  within  the  aortic  arch  and  carotid  sinus  sense  blood  pressure  changes 
and  modify  HR  to  maintain  hemodynamic  stability.  For  example,  if  blood  pressure 
increases,  the  baroreceptors  fire  more  rapidly  and  transmit  impulses  to  the  nucleus  tractus 
solitarius  (NTS)  in  the  brainstem.23  Neurons  from  the  NTS  project  to  the  nucleus 
ambiguus  and  stimulate  parasympathetic  preganglionic  neurons,  which,  in  turn,  project 
through  the  vagus  nerve  to  parasympathetic  ganglia  at  the  heart.  At  the  same  time, 
activity  within  the  sympathetic  nerves  is  decreased.  As  a  result,  HR,  peripheral  vascular 
resistance,  and  cardiac  output  decrease  and  blood  pressure  normalizes. 
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Increased  right  atrial  pressure  distends  atrial  mechanoreceptors,  which  transmit 
impulses  to  the  brainstem  via  vagal  afferent  nerves.  Unlike  the  baroreflex,  this 
Bainbridge  reflex  is  a  “feed  forward”  mechanism  whereby  efferent  sympathetic 
stimulation  produces  tachycardia  and  thus  enables  the  heart  to  effectively  pump  the  larger 
preload.  However,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  HR  response  depend  on  the 
baseline  HR  and  concomitant  baroreceptor  reflex  activity. 

Respiratory  Sinus  Arrhythmia 

Respiratory  sinus  arrhythmia  (RSA)  refers  to  the  cyclical  variation  in  HR  interval 
associated  with  respiration  and  is  primarily  attributable  to  oscillations  in  efferent  activity 
in  the  vagal  fibers  innervating  the  sino-atrial  node  (Figure  7.2).24  During  inspiration, 
lung  distention  stimulates  vagal  afferent  nerves  in  the  lungs.  In  the  brainstem,  these 
vagal  sensory  impulses  ultimately  inhibit  vagal  efferent  activity,  thereby  increasing  HR. 
With  expiration,  HR  decreases  secondary  to  increased  cardiac  vagal  activity.  This  is  one 
mechanism  whereby  breathing  has  a  profound  impact  on  HR  fluctuations.  Other  data 
suggest  that  sympathetic  activity  also  influences  RSA  at  both  slow  and  rapid  breathing 
rates.26  Respiratory  sinus  arrhythmia  may  improve  the  efficiency  of  pulmonary  gas 
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exchange. 


Heart  Rate  Variability 

The  RR  interval  on  the  electrocardiogram  (ECG)  is  the  time  between  two 
ventricular  beats  and  thus  can  be  used  to  calculate  ventricular  rate.  For  example,  the  RR 
interval  is  0.8  sec  when  the  HR  is  75  beats/min.  Heart  rate  variability  refers  to  the 
increases  and  decreases  over  time  in  the  RR  interval.  ’  Very  slowly  occurring  changes 
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in  the  RR  interval  have  been  attributed  to  alterations  in  vasomotor  tone  associated  with 

o  a  a  1 

thermoregulation.  *  More  rapid  changes  in  the  RR  interval  are  produced  by  the 
baroreceptor  reflex.24  As  has  already  been  explained,  rather  rapid  changes  in  RR  interval 
are  produced  by  respiration.  Normal  aging  is  associated  with  decreased  HRV.32  Much  of 
the  current  interest  in  HRV  stems  from  reports  that  “power”  within  select  frequency 

ranges  provides  evidence  regarding  the  ANS  and  its  effectors.  Although  HRV  analysis 
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does  not  directly  measure  autonomic  nervous  activity,  HRV  data  have  prognostic  value 
for  patients  with  HF.1,4’34'36 

The  first  step  of  HRV  analysis  is  to  acquire  a  quality  ECG  recording;  for  typical 
applications,  an  artifact-free  recording  of  five  minutes’  duration  is  generally  adequate, 
although  longer  data  sets  are  required  in  more  specialized  circumstances 37  Using  a 
computer  and  commercial  software,  the  ECG  analog  signal  is  then  converted  to  a  digital 
signal.  The  computer  also  generates  the  RR  tachogram  which  is  a  series  of  time  intervals 
between  two  consecutive  R  waves.  Time-domain  and  frequency-domain  analyses  are  the 

approaches  most  often  used  to  quantify  HRV.  Nonlinear  methods  such  as  Poincare  plots 
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have  also  been  used  to  study  patients  with  HF,  ’  though  this  methodology  will  not  be 
considered  here. 

Time-Domain  Analyses 

Time-domain  analyses  are  statistical  calculations  of  RR  intervals  (also  termed 
normal-to-normal  [NN]  intervals)  and  are  relatively  easy  to  compute.  Using  the  RR 
tachogram,  computer  software  calculates  the  sequential  NN  intervals  of  adjacent  R  waves 
produced  by  a  sinus  pacemaker;  any  ventricular  ectopic  beats  are  edited  from  the  record. 
The  software  also  computes  the  differences  between  NN  intervals.  Other  time-domain 
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measures  that  can  then  be  derived  include:  1)  standard  deviation  of  all  NN  intervals  for  a 
selected  time  period  (SDNN),  2)  standard  deviation  of  the  mean  of  NN  intervals  in  all  5- 
minute  segments  of  the  recording  period  (SDANN),  3)  square  root  of  the  mean  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  differences  between  adjacent  RR  intervals  (RMSSD),  4)  the 
number  of  pairs  of  successive  NN  intervals  differing  by  greater  than  50  ms  in  the 
recording  period  (NN50  count),  and  5)  the  proportion  of  differences  in  successive  NN 
intervals  greater  than  50  ms  (pNN50).28  Although  most  investigators  calculate  pNN50 
values,  in  one  study  NN12  values  best  differentiated  between  healthy  persons  and 
patients  with  HF.  hr  the  same  study,  patients  with  New  York  Heart  Association 
(NYHA)  class  I-II  HF  had  higher  pNNIO,  but  not  pNN50,  values  than  patients  with  class 
Ill-rv  HF.  Numerically  smaller  time-domain  values  denote  lower  HRV. 
Frequency-Domain  Analyses 

For  frequency-domain  (or  spectral)  analysis  of  the  RR  tachogram,  computer 
software  uses  a  mathematical  algorithm,  such  as  fast  Fourier  transformation,  to  apportion 
the  HRV  signal  into  its  frequency  components  (Figure  7.3)  and  to  quantify  the  power  of 
these  components.  To  understand  this  process  more  clearly,  consider  that  any  “signal” 
contains  information  that  ranges  from  components  that  change  very  slowly  (i.e.,  low 
frequency)  to  components  that  fluctuate  rapidly.  The  relative  admixture  of  the  various 
frequency  components  is  often,  of  considerable  importance.  For  example,  the  overall 
sound  generated  by  a  mixed  choir  of  male  and  female  voices  includes  the  very-low 
frequencies  of  the  base  section,  the  somewhat  higher  frequencies  of  the  tenors,  as  well  as 
the  much  higher  frequencies  produced  by  the  alto  and  soprano  singers.  The  conductor,  in 
analyzing  the  quality  of  the  performance,  can  mentally  perform  a  “frequency-domain 
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analysis”  to  discern  the  individual  notes  produced  by  each  section  (e.g.,  are  the  tenors  “in 
tune?”),  and  assess  the  intensity  of  each  part  (e.g.,  is  the  mixture  of  the  volume  of  sound 
from  the  bases  and  sopranos  appropriately  balanced?).  Likewise,  spectral,  or  frequency- 
domain  analysis,  precisely  quantifies  the  power  of  fluctuations  in  HR  over  a  designated 
range  of  frequencies.40  Unlike  time-domain  measures,  frequency-domain  measures  can 
quantitate  rhythms  and  their  frequencies.25 

Frequency-domain  results  are  displayed  by  plotting  the  magnitude  of  HRV  power 
against  frequency.  Three  frequency  bands  are  of  clinical  interest:  1)  very-low  frequency 
(VLF)  band  (0.003-0.04  Hz),  2)  low  frequency  (LF)  band  (0.04-0.15  Hz),  and  3)  high 
frequency  band  (0.15-0.4  Hz).28  In  humans,  VLF,  LF,  and  high  frequency  peak 
frequencies  are  commonly  centered  around  about  0.015  Hz,  0.1  Hz  and  0.25  Hz, 
respectively.  In  some  contexts  an  ultra-low  frequency  band  (ULF;  <  0.003  Hz)  is  also  of 
interest.41,42  Figure  7.3  is  an  illustrative  heart  rate  power  spectrum  computed  by  a 
mathematical  process  known  as  “Fast  Fourier  Transform1”;  it  shows  concentrations  of 
power  within  the  three  major  bands.  The  area  under  the  curve  of  each  frequency  band 
represents  the  power  within  that  band.  Normally,  LF  power  exceeds  high  frequency 
power.  Total  power  represents  the  variability  of  the  entire  signal  and  is  obtained  by 
summing  the  powers  of  each  frequency  band.  Low  frequency  and  high  frequency  power 
are  often  “normalized”  (i.e.,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  total  power)  by  dividing  each 


1  The  computations  involved  in  the  Fast  Fourier  Transform,  or  FFT,  have  been  included  in  most  of  the 
commercial  software  that  is  now  widely  available  for  HRV  analysis.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
however,  that  there  are  a  number  of  important  requirements  for  valid  computations.  For  example,  any 
signal  subject  to  FFT  must  be  “stationary,”  meaning  that  the  statistical  characteristics  of  the  signal  (e.g., 
mean  value,  variance)  are  the  same  throughout  the  course  of  the  recording.  The  algorithm  assumes  these 
conditions  have  been  met,  when,  in  fact,  one  or  more  may  be  violated  by  a  given  data  set.  One  must  assure 
him/herself  that  these  requirements  are  satisfied  before  performing  the  computation  if  valid  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 
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by  the  total  power  minus  VLF  power,43  although  in  Figure  7.3  power  is  given  in  absolute 
units  of  beats-per-minute  squared. 

Although  some  have  cautioned  that  respiration  itself  may  be  responsible  for 
observed  changes  in  HRV, 24,44,45  it  is  generally  believed  that  specific  physiological 
processes  contribute  differently  to  power  within  the  various  regions.  For  example,  it  is 
commonly  accepted  that  respiratory  mechanisms  mediate  high  frequency  components  of 

1  /I  4  40 

HRV.  ’  ’  Recall  that  HR  responds  very  quickly  to  changes  in  the  nervous  activity  in 
the  parasympathetic  nerves  innervating  the  sino-atrial  node.  This  rapid  response 
characteristic  ultimately  assures  that  the  high  frequency  peak  of  the  HR  power  spectrum 
is  mediated  largely,  probably  exclusively,  by  the  parasympathetic  nervous  system.46 
Conversely,  the  sympathetic  system  is  unable  to  mediate  high  frequency  components 
because  the  sino-atrial  nodal  response  to  changes  in  norepinephrine  interaction  with  the 
P-adrenergic  receptor  is  much  slower  than  that  of  acetylcholine  interacting  with  the 
muscarinic  receptors.40,49  Thus,  the  high  frequency  component  provides  data  about  how 
the  sino-atrial  node  responds  to  vagal  activity  at  the  respiratory  frequency. 

In  contrast,  a  mixture  of  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic  activities  is  generally 
thought  to  influence  the  LF  components  of  HRV.12,46,47  As  such,  the  LF  component 
provides  information  about  autonomic  tone;  however,  evidence  suggests  that 
parasympathetic  activity  dominates  at  higher  frequencies.50  The  circadian  rhythm 
accounts  for  much  of  the  variation  in  the  ultra-low  frequency  band.51 

Some  ’  ’  investigators  argue  that  the  ratio  of  power  within  the  low  frequency 
vs.  high  frequency  spectral  regions  (i.e.,  low  frequency: high  frequency  ratio) 
distinguishes  sympathetic  effects  from  parasympathetic  effects.  However,  this  is 
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controversial48,52  and  caution  is  warranted  in  drawing  any  conclusions  in  this  regard. 
Although  the  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic  systems  function  on  a  reciprocal  basis, 
these  systems  are  not  necessarily  “balanced.”48 

Heart  Rate  Variability  and  Heart  Failure 

It  is  well  known  that  a  hallmark  of  HF  is  adverse  changes  in  autonomic  function 
that  are  manifested,  in  part,  by  altered  HRV.  Heart  failure  ensues  following  myocardial 
cell  damage  that  impairs  ventricular  contractility.  Neurohormonal  systems  are  activated 
in  an  attempt  to  maintain  cardiac  output  and  tissue  perfusion.  Nonetheless,  chronic 
neurohormonal  activation  ultimately  contributes  to  progressively  deteriorating  HF. 
Fundamentally,  HF  is  characterized  by  profoundly  elevated  sympathetic  activity  for  an 
extended  period.  Although  perhaps  less  well  documented,  parasympathetic  withdrawal  is 
also  an  important  facet  of  HF.47,54 

Heart  rate  variability  analysis  enables  clinicians  and  researchers  to  detect, 
quantify,  and  trend  changes  in  autonomic  activity  for  patients  with  HF.  However, 
spectral  analysis  is  difficult  for  patients  with  terminal  HF  because  HR  is  often  nearly 
invariant.47 

As  shown  in  Table  7.1,  patients  with  HF  exhibit  altered  HRV  in  both  the  time  and 
frequency  domains.  High  sympathetic  activity,55"57  neuroendocrine  dysfunction,40 
elevated  cytokine  levels,58  and  reduced  vagal-cardiac  activity52  contribute  to  decreased 
HRV  for  patients  with  HF.  Patients  with  decreased  HRV  have  difficulty  employing  vagal 
mechanisms  to  counteract  sympathetic  activation.59  Others60,61  have  reported  that 
patients  with  HF  have  decreased  LF  power,  which  seemingly  contradicts  the  thought  that 
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HF  is  associated  with  high  sympathetic  tone.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  HRV  analysis 
may  be  difficult  to  interpret  for  certain  groups  of  individuals,  for  example,  patients  with 
HF  compared  with  healthy  persons. 

Importantly,  decreased  HRV  is  associated  with  adverse  outcomes,  as  shown  in 
Table  7.2.  In  summary,  time-domain  HRV  parameters  predict  mortality1’4,36,62"65  and 
future  cardiac  events.34  In  addition,  frequency-domain  parameters  reportedly  predict 
mortality,1,35,64,66  sudden  death,5,62  and  need  for  heart  transplantation.67 

Although  HRV  data  are  useful,  they  cannot  be  interpreted  reliably  without 
attention  to  comorbid  conditions,49  medication  therapy,21  body  position,68  emotions,69,70 
circadian  rhythm,32  and  other  variables  known  to  affect  the  ANS.  For  example,  patients 
with  HF  had  higher  normalized  high  frequency  power,  lower  normalized  LF  power,  and 
lower  LF:high  frequency  ratio  values  in  the  right  lateral  decubitus  position  than  in  supine 
or  left  lateral  positions.68  Moreover,  beta-blockers,  angiotensin-converting  enzyme 
inhibitors,  and  aldosterone  antagonists  may  exert  their  morbidity  and  mortality  benefits 
by  minimizing  ANS  and  neurohormonal  disturbances.  Specifically,  beta-blockers 
improve  HRV  for  patients  with  HF71,72  but  nonetheless  remain  underutilized.  It  is 
important  for  clinicians  to  prescribe  and  administer  beta-blockers,  as  this  treatment 
strategy  may  prevent  the  adverse  outcomes  described  in  Table  7.2. 

In  summary,  the  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic  nervous  systems,  reflexes,  and 
respiration  influence  HR.  Heart  rate  variability  analysis  enables  clinicians  and 
researchers  to  examine  the  influences  of  autonomic  activity  on  HR.  A  consistent  finding 
for  patients  with  HF  is  decreased  HRV.  Importantly,  this  decreased  HRV  is  associated 
with  adverse  outcomes. 
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association  with  LV  function  for  longer  than  the  preceding  RR  interval;  60%  of  patients  had  lower 

patients  with  HF  than  expected  counts;  24  hour  RR  counts  and  LVEF  were 

moderately  correlated 
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increased  LFP  (nu)  values;  only  healthy  persons  had  decreased 
LFP  (nu)  with  controlled  respiration 
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with  baroreceptor  sensitivity 
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balance  and  autonomic  21  patients  with  and  in  response  to  parasympathetic  and  sympathetic  stimuli; 

responsiveness  of  patients  with  HF  IDC  patients  with  ischemic  HF  had  lower  LFP  (nu)  and  LF:HF  ratio 

values  dining  parasympathetic  stimulation  than  at  rest 
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Cl  =  chronotropic  incompetence;  HF  =  heart  failure;  HFP  =  high  frequency  power;  HR  =  heart  rate;  HRV  =  heart  rate  variability;  IDC 
=  idiopathic  dilated  cardiomyopathy;  LFP  =  low  frequency  power;  In  =  logarithmic  units;  nu  =  normalized  units;  LV  =  left  ventricular; 


Table  7.1  (Continued) 

LYD  =  left  ventricular  dysfunction;  LVEDV  =  left  ventricular  end-diastolic  volume;  LVEF  =  left  ventricular  ejection  fraction;  mean 
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independently  predicted  future  cardiac  events ;  SDNN  <100  was 
associated  with  higher  mortality  rates 
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death  HF  time  HFP  values;  in  a  multivariate  model,  SDNN  <  67  ms 

predicted  all-cause  death  while  day-time  In  LFP  <3.3  ms" 
predicted  sudden  death 
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patients  with  HF  HF  cause  death 


Author/  Major  Purpose  of  the  Study  Sample  Major  Findings  Related  to  Heart  Rate  Variability  for  Patients  with 
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al,  200464  measures  predict  post-discharge  with  class  III-  ULFP  values  <  44  ms,  <  37  ms,  <  1,475  ms2,  and  <  1,100  ms2 

survival  for  patients  admitted  with  IV  HF  respectively,  had  higher  all-cause  mortality  rates;  ULFP  power  was 

decompensated  HF  the  strongest  predictor  of  all-cause  mortality 


Table  7.2  (Continued) 

HF  =  heart  failure;  HFP  =  high  frequency  power;  HR  =  heart  rate;  HRV  =  heart  rate  variability;  HRVI  =  heart  rate  variability  index; 
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HF  region  in  the  heart  rate  spectrum  appears  to  be  jointly  controlled  by  cardiac  sympathetic  and  parasympathetic  nervous  activity. 
The  very-low  frequency  (VLF)  peak  has  been  attributed  to  slowly  varying  changes  in  vasomotor  tone,  probably  related  to  processes 
such  as  thermoregulation. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 


Conclusions  and  Discussion 

In  the  United  States,  nearly  1 8  million  individuals  have  coronary  heart  disease  or 
heart  failure  (HF),  and  cardiovascular  disease  is  the  leading  cause  of  death. 1  As  many  as 
69-70%  of  patients  with  HF  or  acute  myocardial  infarction  (AMI)  are  anxious.2'4  Yet,  the 
fact  is  that  clinicians  infrequently  assess  patients  with  cardiac  disease  for  anxiety.5’6 
Sociodemographic  and  clinical  variables  do  not  fully  explain  untoward  outcomes  for 
cardiac  patients,  however,  in  general,  investigators  and  clinicians  have  failed  to  consider 
how  anxiety  may  contribute  to  poor  outcomes.  There  is  growing  evidence,  however,  that 
anxiety  contributes  to  dysrhythmias,  reinfarction,  recurrent  ischemia,  poor  functional 
status,  and  increased  mortality  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease.3,7'13 

Several  reasons  may  explain  why  investigators  and  clinicians  seem  apathetic 
about  anxiety  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease.  First,  some  view  studies  of  anxiety  and 
other  psychological  constructs  as  “soft”  or  less  scientific  than  biological  measures. 
Second,  many  clinicians  regard  anxiety  as  “understandable”  and  without  clinical 
importance,  especially  when  it  accompanies  physical  illness.14  Third,  patients  with 
repressive  tendencies  may  not  recognize  or  report  anxiety  and  thus  downplay  the  effects 
of  anxiety.15  Clinicians  who  are  inclined  to  repudiate  anxiety  and  its  impact  are  unlikely 
to  further  assess  anxiety  in  these  patients.  Fourth,  many  nurses  and  physicians  were  not 
formally  educated  about  the  importance  of  anxiety.  At  best,  nursing  and  medical  schools 
devote  a  few  hours  of  content  to  psychological  topics.  There  are  modest  numbers  of 
journal  articles,  research  reports,  and  podium  presentations  at  professional  meetings  that 
encompass  anxiety.  However,  given  that  few  investigators  and  clinicians  attend  podium 
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presentations  about  psychological  topics,  one  wonders  whether  printed  reports  about 
these  matters  are  read.  Fifth,  others  assume  that  other  emotions  (e.g.,  depression)  or 
factors  (e.g.,  culture,  values,  beliefs)  correlate  highly  with  anxiety,  making  it  difficult  to 
directly  isolate  the  effects  of  anxiety. 

Chapter  two  of  this  dissertation  addresses  the  assumption  that  culture  is  strongly 
related  to  anxiety.  The  study  was  a  prospective,  comparative,  cross-cultural  investigation 
to  evaluate  whether  anxiety  after  AMI  differed  across  five  diverse  countries.  In  all 
counties  studied  -  Australia,  England,  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  the  United  States  - 
patients  experienced  high  anxiety  after  AMI.  In  fact,  the  mean  anxiety  level  was  77% 
higher  than  the  normal  mean  anxiety  level.  The  level  of  anxiety  remained  similar  in  all 
countries  even  when  controlling  for  sociodemographic  variables  on  which  the  countries 
differed.  The  findings  suggest  that  the  threat  of  AMI  is  associated  with  high  anxiety 
without  regard  to  country  of  residence.  Clinicians  should  abandon  long-held  stereotypes 
regarding  cultural  variations  in  the  expression  of  anxiety. 

Lack  of  interest  by  clinicians  about  anxiety  may  also  stem  from  its  subjective 
nature.  Investigators  and  clinicians  have  voiced  concerns  that,  unlike  physiologic 
measures,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  subjective  phenomenon.  As  a  result,  over  200 
instruments  have  been  developed  and  used  to  assess  anxiety.  Chapter  three  of  this 
dissertation  was  a  critical  review  and  analysis  of  literature  regarding  measurement  of 
anxiety.  The  literature  review  revealed  no  consensus  about  the  conceptual  definition  of 
anxiety  and  that  many  investigators  fail  to  define  anxiety.  Although  self-report  anxiety 
instruments  differ  by  purpose,  scope,  length,  and  normative  data,  investigators  commonly 
used  the  State-Trait  Anxiety  Inventory,16  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom 
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Inventory,17  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  Hospital  Anxiety  and  Depression  Scale18  to 
assess  anxiety  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease.  Nonetheless,  various  other  instruments 
also  are  used  to  assess  anxiety.  Conceivably,  the  inadequate  conceptualization  of  anxiety 
is  related  to  investigators’  inconsistent  application  of  anxiety  assessment  instruments. 

Nurses  who  care  for  cardiac  patients  favor  physiologic  measures  of  anxiety  and 
use  their  clinical  judgment  to  assess  anxiety;6,19  however,  evidence  to  support  this 
practice  for  cardiac  patients  was  lacking.  Chapter  four  was  a  descriptive,  correlational 
study  that  was  conducted  to  determine  whether  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  were  related 
to  level  of  anxiety  in  patients  with  chronic  advanced  HF,  patients  with  AMI,  and  healthy 
individuals.  Substantial  numbers  of  both  patients  and  healthy  individuals  were  more 
anxious  than  the  norm  reference  anxiety  level.  Higher  anxiety  was  associated  with  lower 
systolic  blood  pressure  in  patients  with  AMI  and  in  healthy  individuals.  There  were  no 
significant  correlations  between  anxiety  and  heart  rate  or  diastolic  blood  pressure  for  any 
participants.  In  addition,  regardless  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  cardiac  disease,  mean 
systolic  blood  pressure,  diastolic  blood  pressure,  and  heart  rate  did  not  differ  significantly 
when  comparing  patients  classified  as  nonanxious  with  patients  classified  as  anxious. 
Although  clinicians  report  a  propensity  to  use  changes  in  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  as 
indicators  of  anxiety,  results  of  this  study  do  not  support  this  practice.  Rather,  clinicians 
should  use  a  valid  and  reliable  anxiety  assessment  instrument  to  assess  anxiety  because 
changes  in  heart  rate  and  blood  pressure  are  fallacious  indicators  of  anxiety  for  cardiac 
patients.  Unfortunately,  some  critically  ill  patients  with  AMI  or  HF  are  unable  to 
complete  a  self-report  anxiety  instrument.  Future  research  may  uncover  physiologic 
measures  that  reliably  reflect  anxiety  for  patients  with  cardiac  disease. 
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Clinicians  are  more  likely  to  assess  anxiety  if  the  assessment  instruments  are  easy 
to  administer,  score,  interpret,  and  document.  Previous  investigators  suggested  that  a 
single-item  anxiety  assessment  instrument  may  allay  clinicians’  concerns  about  the  length 
and  complexities  of  available  anxiety  assessment  instruments.6  The  study  in  chapter  five 
was  completed  to  ascertain  whether  a  single-item  anxiety  assessment  instrument,  the 
Anxiety  Level  Index  (ALI),  was  a  valid  alternative  to  the  State  Anxiety  Inventory16  (SAI) 
or  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  Brief  Symptom  Inventory17  (BSI)  for  assessing  state 
anxiety  for  patients  with  AMI.  Results  of  this  prospective,  multi-center  study  indicated 
that  the  ALI  correlated  significantly  with  both  the  SAI  and  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the 
BSI.  Nevertheless,  more  advanced  statistical  analyses  using  the  Bland- Altman  method 
revealed  that  the  ALI  was  not  a  valid  measure  of  anxiety.  Although  the  one-item  anxiety 
scale  does  not  appear  to  be  sufficient,  this  research  area  must  not  become  dormant.  There 
are  short,  easy-to-use  alternatives  that  are  not  burdensome  to  most  patients  or  nursing 
staff.  For  example,  the  anxiety  subscale  of  the  BSI  is  only  six  items.  The  Faces  Anxiety 
Scale20  is  a  newer,  single-item  anxiety  instrument  composed  of  five  faces  that  may  be 
useful  for  patients  who  have  difficulty  completing  even  a  six-item  anxiety  assessment 
instrument.  The  five  faces  range  from  a  neutral  face  to  a  face  showing  extreme  anxiety; 
the  patient  specifies  which  face  best  represents  his  or  her  current  level  of  anxiety.  The 
fate  of  whether  the  Faces  Anxiety  Scale  is  a  valid  measure  of  anxiety  for  patients  with 
AMI  awaits  results  of  future  research. 

Considering  the  findings  from  chapters  three,  four,  and  five,  there  is  a  need  for 
clinicians  and  researchers  from  the  disciplines  of  nursing,  medicine, 
psychoneuroendocrinology,  biology,  behavioral  science,  and  neuropsychology  to 
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collaboratively  develop  a  common  conceptualization  of  anxiety  that  has  relevance  to 
cardiac  patients,  and  then  to  select  or  create  a  valid  and  reliable  anxiety  assessment 
instrument  that  is  congruent  with  the  agreed-upon  conceptualization.  Thereafter,  it  will 
be  feasible  to  assess  anxiety  consistently,  compare  findings  across  studies,  identify  scores 
that  signal  the  need  for  treatment,  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  interventions 
designed  to  reduce  anxiety. 

Contradictory  findings  regarding  the  prognostic  value  of  anxiety  contribute  to 
indifference  about  anxiety.  For  example,  many,  ’  ’  ’  ’  but  not  all,  '  investigators 
reported  that  independently  of  demographic  and  clinical  variables,  anxiety  predicted 
future  cardiac  events  (i.e.,  reinfarction,  unstable  angina,  dysrhythmias,  mortality)  during 
the  follow-up  period  for  patients  with  AMI  or  HF.  A  possible  reason  for  these 
inconclusive  findings  is  that  anxiety  was  not  consistently  conceptualized  and  measured. 
Worth  remembering  though,  is  that  research  findings  are  often  somewhat  inconsistent, 
especially  when  disparate  research  methods  are  used.  For  example,  it  is  controversial 
whether  fibrinolytic  therapy  or  primary  angioplasty  restores  coronary  circulation  more 
rapidly  and  reduces  mortality  for  patients  with  AMI.  Research  findings  differ  based  on 
the  fibrinolytic  agent,  length  of  patient  delay  in  seeking  care,  type  of  facility,  and 
measured  end-point.  Despite  these  mixed  findings,  no  one  has  suggested  that 
fibrinolytic  and  angioplasty  practice  and  research  areas  be  disregarded.  So  too,  anxiety 
research  must  continue,  preferably  in  a  more  consistent  manner  that  will  facilitate 
comparison  among  studies. 

Outcomes  of  interest  include  not  only  future  cardiac  events,  but  also  daily  health 
status.  Nearly  4  million  Americans  live  with  symptomatic  HF.1  It  is  well-known  that 
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symptoms  of  HF  adversely  affect  patients’  health  status.  Chapter  six  of  this  dissertation 
was  a  descriptive,  correlational  study  to  determine  the  best  model  of  health  status  from 
among  relevant  sociodemographic,  clinical,  health  perception,  and  emotional  variables 
for  patients  with  HF.  Worse  New  York  Heart  Association  (NYHA)  class,  higher  anxiety, 
and  higher  depression  predicted  worse  health-related  quality  of  life,  explaining  37%  of 
the  variance.  Better  NYHA  class  and  higher  anxiety  predicted  higher  levels  of  physical 
activity  and  explained  17%  of  the  variance.  Worse  NYHA  class  and  higher  depression 
predicted  greater  symptom  burden,  explaining  52%  of  the  variance.  Of  interest  is  that 
traditional  sociodemographic  and  clinical  variables  such  as  age,  gender,  left  ventricular 
ejection  fraction,  and  comorbidities  did  not  predict  health-related  quality  of  life,  activity 
level,  or  symptom  burden.  Experts  have  only  recently  viewed  health  status  as  an 
important  assessment  parameter  and  treatment  outcome.  Importantly,  interventions  to 
improve  health  status  should  target  not  only  physical,  but  also  emotional,  well-being.  It 
is  well  within  the  scope  of  nursing  practice  to  assess  and  treat  anxiety.  Holistic  and 
caring  foci  are  core  nursing  values.  If  nurses  lead  the  way,  perhaps  clinicians  from  other 
disciplines  will  become  more  cognizant  about  the  importance  of  assessing  and  treating 
anxiety. 

In  reality,  practice  guidelines  inadequately  address  the  assessment  and  treatment 
of  anxiety.  For  instance,  the  most  recent  American  College  of  Cardiology  (ACC)  and 
American  Heart  Association  (AHA)  guidelines  for  unstable  angina  and  non-ST-segment 
elevation  AMI27  and  the  ACC/ AHA  guidelines  for  chronic  HF28  do  not  contain 
recommendations  for  the  assessment  or  management  of  anxiety.  According  to  the 
ACC/ AHA  guidelines  for  management  of  ST-elevation  AMI,  “It  is  reasonable  to  use 
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anxiolytic  medications  in  STEMI  [ST-elevation  myocardial  infarction]  patients  to 
alleviate  short-term  anxiety...”  and  “it  is  reasonable  to  routinely  assess  the  patient's 
anxiety  level  and  manage  it  with  behavioral  interventions  and  referral  for  counseling.”29, 
p  86  But,  what  is  “routinely”?  And,  what  “behavioral  interventions”  should  be  initiated? 
Also  missing  in  the  guidelines  are  specifics  for  how  to  assess  anxiety.  Although 
inclusion  of  anxiety  assessment  recommendations  in  practice  guidelines  is  a  good  first 
step,  clinicians  are  often  unaware  of  or  unfamiliar  with  guidelines,  disagree  with  the 
guidelines,  disbelieve  that  the  guidelines  will  improve  outcomes,  or  are  seemingly  unable 
or  unwilling  to  change  long-standing  practices,  and  thus  do  not  incorporate  guidelines 
into  their  practice.30'33  Health  care  delivery  models  that  emphasize  the  role  of  nurses  and 
nurse  practitioners  have  produced  superior  results  regarding  both  adherence  to  guidelines 
and  outcomes  such  as  readmission  rates,  length  of  hospital  stay,  and  mortality.34'37  For 
example,  in  one  study,  three  approaches  to  implementing  beta-blockers  were  compared: 

1)  provider  education,  2)  provider  and  patient  notification  regarding  beta-blocker  therapy, 
and  3)  nurse  practitioner  (NP)  facilitator.31  Patients  assigned  to  the  NP  facilitator  were 
more  likely  to  have  beta-blockers  initiated,  have  the  dose  uptitrated,  and  achieve  the 
target  dose. 

Often,  clinicians  rush  to  use  new  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  equipment.  For 
example,  cardiologists  quickly  integrated  pulmonary  artery  catheters,  drug-coated 
coronary  stents,  and  biventricular  pacemakers  into  practice.  In  contrast,  clinicians  seem 
reluctant  to  adopt  the  assessment  and  treatment  of  anxiety  into  their  clinical  practice. 

This  reluctance  may  stem  from  inadequate  conceptualization  of  anxiety,  inconsistent 
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measurement  of  anxiety,  and  few  data  about  the  mechanism(s)  by  which  anxiety 
contributes  to  cardiovascular  outcomes. 

The  seventh  chapter  of  this  dissertation  was  a  review  of  neural  control  of  heart 
rate  and  heart  rate  variability  (HRV).  Although  the  mechanisms  whereby  anxiety  is 
associated  with  cardiac  outcomes  are  not  entirely  clear,38  the  pathophysiologic  model 
suggests  that  anxiety  is  associated  with  adverse  outcomes  through  its  stimulatory  effects 
on  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  Heart  rate  variability  analysis  is  one  approach  that 
has  been  used  to  detect,  quantify,  and  trend  changes  in  autonomic  activity  for  patients 
with  HF.  Research  findings  regarding  the  HRV  variability  of  patients  with  HF  were 
appraised.  From  the  literature,  it  is  evident  that  respiration,  reflexes,  and  the  sympathetic, 
parasympathetic,  and  intrinsic  cardiac  nervous  systems  affect  heart  rate.  Patients  with  HF 
had  decreased  HRV  in  both  the  time  and  frequency  domains.  Patients  with  HF  who 
manifested  decreased  HRV  had  more  cardiac  events  and  higher  mortality  rates  than 
patients  with  preserved  HRV.  There  is  ample  evidence  in  the  literature  that  anxiety  and 
mental  stress,  considered  an  anxiety  equivalent,  activate  the  sympathetic  nervous  system 
for  both  healthy  and  unwell  persons.39"44  Thus,  anxiety  may  activate  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system  which,  in  turn,  contributes  to  altered  HRV. 

As  mentioned,  practice  guidelines  do  not  recommend  treatment  strategies  for 
alleviating  anxiety.  Relaxing  music,  in-hospital  structured  support  and  education,  home 
visits,  home-based  self  help  packages,  cardiac  rehabilitation,  graduated  exercise  training, 
structured  cognitive  therapy  and  stress  management,  dietary  interventions,  biofeedback- 
relaxation  training,  audio-visual  relaxation  training,  and  mindfulness-based  meditation 
have  all  been  found  to  reduce  anxiety  in  patients  with  cardiac  disease.45'54  Only  one 
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randomized  trial  of  anxiolytic  drugs  for  patients  with  AMI  or  HF  has  been  conducted.55 
In  this  dated  study,  male  patients  with  AMI  were  randomly  assigned  to  receive  diazepam 
or  placebo  every  6  hours.  There  was  no  difference  in  patients’  self-assessed  anxiety 
levels  but  patients  who  received  diazepam  were  drowsier  than  patients  who  received  the 
placebo.  Although  only  males  were  enrolled  into  this  study  and  care  for  patients  with 
AMI  has  changed  dramatically  over  the  years,  this  finding  indicates  that 
nonpharmacologic  interventions  may  be  more  effective  than  drug  therapy  in  decreasing 
anxiety.  Just  as  clinicians  would  consider  it  unethical  not  to  treat  a  low  cardiac  output  or 
hypotension,  so  should  it  be  for  failure  to  treat  anxiety. 

Before  new  strategies  can  be  designed  to  combat  cardiac  disease,  it  is  crucial  that 
investigators  further  explicate  the  physiologic  mechanisms  by  which  anxiety  produces 
adverse  outcomes.  Research  is  needed,  for  example,  to  delineate  the  effect  of  anxiety  on 
neurohormonal  responses,  myocyte  and  ventricular  function,  atherosclerotic  plaque 
integrity,  hemostasis,  endothelial  function,  cognitive  function,  and  adherence  to  treatment 
regimens.  To  achieve  optimal  results,  this  will  require  collaboration  by  scientists  from 
multiple  disciplines  -  nursing,  medicine,  psychoneuroendocrinology,  biology,  behavioral 
science,  and  neuropsychology. 
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